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Translations vs. Originals. 


BY VICTOR G, BLOEDEI 


jy estimating the merit of a translation of 
any literary work, we must invariably—in order 





o full justice to the werk—proceed with | 


more care and leniency than when criticising 


riginal production in eur own language. A 


rapsintion, and be it ¢Ver as perfect, must ever | 
be to the original what a painting of a beauti- 


} itself’ 
wuage has its Pp euliarities and de pth 3, into the 
true spirit of which no alien can penetrate suf- 
iciently to make a translation perfect in every , 


fu indse pe ts to nature 


Every lan- 


respect. Besides this, every language has nu- | 


us words and expressions sfrictlu peculiar | 


mer 
f, and not to be found, consequently not 
to he p rfectly rendered, in any other tongue. | 


What's ina name, we are accustomed to say ; 
d yet when through centuries of tUme cer- 
with certain 


tiin ideas have been associated 


names or eXpessions, and these ideas have been 


handed down from father to son without altera- 
tion or amend, and with unceasing regularity : 
the 
the 
growth and deeay of generations before the 


they become as thoroughly engrafted into 
take 


nature of a people, that it would 


nume of rose could be transferred to dande- 


So, also, it takes | 


lion, or dandelion to rose. 
years to introduce newly manufactured words, 


and have them sanctioned by general use. The 


greater the number of peculiarities that a lan- 


guage has, the more difficult and imporsible 


becomes its perfect rendering in another tongue, 

and in fact only those works in languages alzen 
to our English can be transtated to much pur- 

pose into it. The more the natures, tastes, and 
habits of two nations differ, the less, of course, 
they will understand each other, and the less 
perfect becomes the translation of* their lan- 
guages one into the other The difficulties of 
translation, therefore, grow in exact propor- 
ion to the differences existing between the 
character of two nations. The 
liberal republican governments of America and 
england has already had a decided influence in 
simplify ins the language of these countries. 
We have but one word in general use to desig- | 
Whether we 


For instance : 


nate the second person-——you. 
speak to a hod-earrier, a seryaut, a friend, a | 
relative, a Governor, or other high official, even 
to a President of the United States, unless we 
choose to apply an honorary title, we say sim- 
ply you. | 
In the German lauguage thisis entirely dif- 
ferent, 
menial people we say, generally? Er or Du in 
peaking to intimate friends or relations we | 
say Du, and among general friends, in busi- 
ness, ete., Sie is always applied. Such is the | 
weaning laid to these words, that by long use 
and custom they have become a little world | 
Both parties must always | 
consent before the term Sve can be exchanged | 


within themselves. 


for Du, and on such occasions there is a sort of | 
solemn motherly compact formed between the 
two parties. It would be considered a positive | 
insult if a person conversant with the customs 
of the German language woald say Du instead 
of Sie to the person whom he was addressing, as | 
Herein our free | 


a stranger or even a friend, 
America such distinction seem almost ridicu- 
lous, yet such is the force of habit and example, 
that a little German child hardly old enough to | 
speak without lisping readily descriminstes be- | 
tween the two words, and seldom confounds 
them. Now as we have belore said, these two 
words—in themselves—convey a world of mean- 
ing to the German born, or through German 
scholar, and yet we have not a single word in | 
our Dictionary that convey or can convey the | 
slightest ideaof the true meaning of, or distine 
tion between these two words, simply because our | 
habits, customs, and forms of conversation are 
different from those of the Germans. True, some 
others attempt to translate Du by thee and thou, 
but this is simply ridiculous, for after having— | 
in the minds eye of the readers—suddenly trans- 
furmed a German Count or Peer into a Quaker 
theeing and thoutng him with a vengeance, the 


translator instead of making the mysterious 


heaven-inspired genius. 


'€he troops were accompanied by the Sheriff of | 
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dom, indeed, then is it that an author like 
Dickens appears—-an author who is read by the 
literary epicure, the student of yellow covered | 
trash, the reader of Ledgers and Weeklies, the 
shop girl, the millionaire, the pauper, alike, 
with unanimous approval and enthusiasm. 
This, then, in our opinion, is the true, the 
Dickens’ works will 


live and flower in unwithering beauty when the 
inflated reputation and popularity of the wri- 
ters of blood and thunder stories will have | 
been forgotten and their works consigned to 


oblivion. 


LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 
=———- 7 

The Troubles in Norfolk County, Va 
To the Editor of the New ra: 

i r since the close of the war there has been 
an active effort to remove the colored people 
from the lands in Norfolk county abandoned | 
Nearly a hun- | 


by the rebels during the war. 
dred colored families, comprising some six 
hundred men, women, and children, had, under 
permission accorded by General Butler when he 


was in command of that department, settled 
upon land owned by a man named Taylor, near 
Ocean View. Before these people moved on 
to the land and erected their little cabins, the 
timber had been ent off and destroyed by the 
soldiers of the two contending armies, who had 
alternated in their occupation of the surround- 
ing region. ‘Taylor, who was a bitter rebel and 


a major in the Confederate army, has refused | 
all offers to sell the property made him by 
gentlemen who desired to allow the squatters 


an opportunity to retain their little homes, 
saving, it is reported, that he would be d—d if | 


he would sel! at any price until he got the d—d 
niggers of. While Virginia was under mili- 
tary rule, the several officers in command had | 


refused to intersere, to foree the people to leave 


this property; but since the admission of the 


State to the Union writs of ejectment have | 


| been procured from the State courts, and the 


civil authorities had tried to enforce them ; the 
colored people had resisted, however, and the 
Sheriff reported himself unable to enforce the 
writs, and made application for assistance from 
the United States Government. Through Gov. 
Walker’s efforts an order to give this assist- 


! ance was obtained from Gen. Sherman, without 
ithe knowledge of the President or Secretary 


company of U.S. troops left Fortress Monroe 
for Ocean View, to assist the civil authorities 


of War, and on Sunday, the 19th instant, | 
{ 
to expel the people from Taylor's property. | 


along to see the fun, as they expressed it; the | 
old pro-slavery spirit being still so rampant | 


! with 
' 


| astic weleome he received. 


| Norfolk county and many citizens, who went | 


| that the sight of helpless women and children | 
When we speak to a servent or to low | driven from their homes and turned shelterless | 


into the woods is one that affords these | 
soulless men pleasure. The coming of the | 
troops created intense excitement among the | 
colored people, and they threatened open re-| 
sistance. Knowing the consequences that | 
would follow any attempt to resist the} 


authority of the United States, Mr. Croc- | 
kett, un young 
teaching school in that neighborhood, got 
the people together in their church and suc- 
ceeded in persuacing them to make no resist- 


intelligent colored man 


/ance,and was instructed by them to go to Wash- 


i aud represent their case to the Hon. Mr. | ! : it 
— “ _ ge er s from the Nor- | 22 the share capital to about $42,000,000, or 
Platt, Representative in Congress from the Nor- | perhaps even more. 


folk District. Mr. C. left the scene of hostili- 


ties on Monday morning, reached this city the 


game evening, and at once stated all the facts 
to Mr. Platt, who at once interested himself to 
prevent the consummation of the great wrong 
about to be perpetrated. In company with 
General Butler, he called upon the Secretary 


of War early on ‘Tuesday morning, and repre- | 


withdrawal of the troops, which was sent to 
Fortress Mouroe by teleyraph, and reached the 


| senting the case, procured an order for the | 


scene of operations just after the process of | 


ejection had commenced. 


leveled to the ground. The order for the with- 


| drawal of the troops put a sudden stop to the 


. eo. . . 
proceedings, the civil authorities not daring to 


‘continue the work unaided by the military. 


Of course the colored people occupying this 
property understand that legally they have no 
right to the property, and we understand are 






difference between Du and Sie clear to the | willing to leave peaceably if common justice is 

has only succeeded in hopelessly | done them, but they have cleared this land and 
' ng ' . . 

j made it very valuable for agricultural purposes, 


readers, 
muddling their brains. 
to translate certain words as it 


It is just as impossible | 
would be ty | they have growing crops in the ground, the la- 


bor on which they do not like to lose. They 


and as some of the 
humor is contained in these dialects, | Only ask thatthey may be permitted to save 


translate certain dialects, 
richest 
half of the best spirit of a book is often des. | these crops and are willing to give Mr. Taylor 

the usual proportion as rent, and as soon as 


and 


troyed by its translation; what would become 
of Samivel Veller’s Vidders, or the unlucky | harvested are willing to seek other homes, 


A few families had | 
| been driven from their houses, and the houses 


| 


| 
| 


' 
| 


Handy Andy, by translating them into French | give Mr. Taylor peaceable possession of the | 


property they have so much improved by their 
jabors, The Secretary of War has replied to 
Gov. Walker in response to a telegram asking 


r German, or of the charmine characters in 

f Frity Reater’s Dutch novels by trans 
‘ation into English? By robbing these pers | 
sonages of their peculiar dialects you rob them | that the troops be again ordered to  interpose, 
at once of the whole beauty and humor of their 
be adhered to 


characters, We hope a peaceable solution 


Novels should be descriptions of, or scenes 
: 2 c £5 vay " sania . ’ . »o¢ - . > 
from, real life; and, therefore, popular novels | ulty oceur; the demand of the colored peopl 


ire often but mirrors that reflect the feelings 


| for a portion of the crops for this year is reason- 
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Americans held in slavery, and until the scarred 
and bronzed veterans of the late war struck the 
shackles from off the limbs of bondsmen. Ie 
remarked that in tracing the source of a river, 


' we would wonder in ignorance of whence it 


came, until, at length, we arrived at the foun- 
tain head, where the source of the river ap- 
pears plain, So it was, the colored man must 
trace back to its source the origin of his free- 
dom ; and it would be found in the instrument 


of our independence, in the sentence, “ All| 


men are created free and eqnal.’’ It tovk long 
years to work out the problem. 
accomplished. He spoke eloquently of the 
bravery of the colored troops. 
thei side by side in war, and had seen 


i them fearlessly seeking their liberties at the 


eannon’s mouth. He nowasked that they stand 
side ny side with him in peace, and celebrate in 
common the anniversary of their liberties, and 
that of the white race. - 

Next in order, the Hon. L. W. Cooper ad- 
dressed the meeting. 
some length in a mingled strain of wit and 


eloquence, and the roars of laughter and shouts | 


of applause plainly attested that his sentiments 
found a ready response in the minds of his 
hearers. 

Hon. B. F. Williams made a stirring, unim- 
passioned appeal exhorting his friends to stand 
together, and they could have a good time of 
their great day of jubilee, the Fourth of July. 

Governor HK. J. Davis appeared upon the 
stand. He thanked his friends for the enthusi- 


jie heartily con- 


| curred in the sentiments of the gentlemen who 


preceded him, and said that the snake had 
raised his -head in Austin again to create a di- 
vision in the ranks of the colored Republicans ; 
that nowhere else in the United States were they 
intending to celebrate the 19th of June, and it 
was a movement imanufactured by the enemies 
of the colored people to alienate them from 
their party. 
great enthusiasm ; and, at the close of his brief 
and pointed remarks, the meeting adjourned 


(he Governor was greeted with 


sine die 
D. Burcey, Chairman. 
Rrcuarp Neuson, Secretary. 


The Railway Speculators vs. The 
National Highways 

It is understood that Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
hilt has gained possession of the Lake Shore 
line from Buffalo te Chieago, and is now en- 
gaged in getting up a grand consolidation 
scheme that will include the Hudson River, the 
Harlem, the New York Central, Lake Shore, 


It was at last. 


He had fonght | 


Judge Cooper spoke at | 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Two years ago Re. J. W. Clokey, United 
Presbyterian minister at Steubenville, Ohio, 
was guilty of allowing by vote of his session, 
the late Dr. Ekin, of he old School Preshyte- 
rian Chari h, to ussist and partake at his com- 

| munion table. 


standing ; and, on leayng that presbytery for 
another, he has been fdlowed by a vote of the 
Steubenville presbyter expressing its want of 
confidence in him asa rliable close communion 
psalm-singer. 


The Young Men’s Giristian Association in 
Warren, Pennsylvania.(in the oil region,) has | 
been sorely tried by findng nothing todo. They 


had resolved to visit th prisoners in the jail; | 


but, when they applicdfor admittance on their 
mercifal errand, they fand the jail was. empty. 
They then resolved to relieve the distressed : 
hut, when they advertied for spplicants for 
iheir charity, none respnded. The town has 
| a population of 2,500 ani seven churches. Grog- 
shops are unknown, anc all the inhabitants are 
either Christians or chach geing people. 


We find among the sames of the English 
scholars who are asked t assist in the commis 


| bury to revise the authorized version of the 
Bible the names of the following Dissenters : 
Dr. Lindsay Alexander an& Professor Newth, 
‘from among the Congregationists ; Dr. Goteh, 
Dr. Angus, and Dr. B. Davies, froin the’ Bap- 
tists; Professor Fairbarn, Professor Eadie, Dr, 
A. Roberts, and others, from the Presbyterians; 
Professor Moulton, from the Wesleyans ; Rey. 
G. Vance Smith, from the Unitarians ; and 
‘John Henry Newman, from the Roman Catho- 
| lic Church. 


Ata special meeting o the friends of infal- 
libility in the Vatican Council, it was voted to 


make no change in view of the opposition man- | 


i ifested. It is surmised that 400 bishops will 
vote approval, 150a modified approval, and 50 
against it. 
| tieal discipline will be pressed immediately 
j after the reassembling of the Council in Octo- 


many. Archbishop Cullen, of Dublin, lately 
declared in the Council that 6 months ago sey- 
eral English Protestants acecpted Romanisin ; 
| but immediately returned to the Church of 
England on reading Archbishop's Manning's 
| pastorial on infalibiliry. 


The Cross Gazette learis 


| ber, looking especially to the laxity in Ger-| 
| 


from Rome that 


the Oriental Cathohe Charch of the Armenians | 
| has entirely separated itself from the Papal | 
The news has cassed much iliteeling in | 


' Chair. 
the Vatican, where the bawe is attributed to 
France. The United Childeaus are now said 


and the Coptsare about odothe same. The 
Eastern bishops approve of the course adopted 
by their sees, and Monsignor Piuym announe- 
ed in bis Jast dispatch from Constantinople the 
approaching withdrawal of the Maronites, Sy- 
nians, and Greek Melchies fromm communion 
| with Rome. In this cass, however, the Pope 





! 


Rock Island, and Northwestern and St. Paul | will have entirely lost all his power in the 


roads, or, we would say, some five thousand 


the stock, so that the public will have hereafter 


to pay doable what it ought to for using any | 
The newspaper press and | 
the Legislatures of the different States affected | 


portion of the line. 


stand quietly by and see this monstrous scheme 

go on, with no word of pretest. The New York 

World thus alludes to this grand swindle : 
‘*This grand project for controlling about 


5,000 miles of railroad under one master-head | 


is to be effected on an amount of capital so 
sinall that it will astonish the public. The 
scheme is one which illustrates strikingly the 
power and value of # ‘master intellect. The 
New York Central company is about to lease 
the Lake Shore road at 7 to & per cent. per an- 
num, for ninety-nine years or a perpetual lease. 
Before this is done, the Lake Shore stock ewill 
be watered about 20 per cent., thereby increas- 


Harlem, which is owned 
niostly by the Commodore, bas been earning 
about 20 per cent. per annum for several years. 
The earnings for the current year will be about 
24 per cent. per annum, and when the Madison 
avenue line is running they will expect that. 
The earnings of the Harlem will, therefore, 
warrant an increase of capital steck equal to 


300, and on this basis Harlem will be leased to | 


the New York Central company at 8 per cent. 
per annum, Similar arrangements will be made 
with the Rock Island, Northwestern, and St. 
Paul roads. When these kre effected, Commo- 


dore Vanderbilt then, by holding only $23,- | 


000,000 of New York Central stock, possesses 
the absolute legal control of about 5,000 miles 
of railroad, forming trunk lines from New York 
city to Chicago, Omaha, and St. Paul. thus 
forming a direct connection with the existing 
Pacific railroads to San Francisco, and with 


the projected Northern Pacific road to Puget’s 


Sound. ‘Thus can one man, with great brains 
and comparatively a small amount of cash-- 
only, in fact, about 2 per cent. as margin of the 
total value of the property controlled—carry 
out a scheme which is the grandest in the his- 
tory of railroads, and almost staggers belief.” 

Thus we have water! water! everywhere. 


per cent., and the Lake Shore line is to be wa- 
tered and additional 20 per cent. or more, while 
but a few months have passed since it was 
treated in a similar process. What amount of 


watering the Northwestern and the St. Paul | 


roads will receive we are not told: but we may 
safely estimate that the capital or cost will be 
doubled, and that the public will have to pry 
handsome dividends upon all this addit. al 
fictitious capital forever, unless there is for id 
some power either in the Legislature or uo 
courts or public opinion to prevent the co: 


| summation of this grand piece of rascality an. 


that the order withdrawing the troops would | eXtertion. 


and sentiments of the pec ple. Every man | able andaught to be acceded to—which we | 
fecls himself most strongly attracted towards | Wilerstand would settle the whole matter. 
that which is akin or nearest to his own nature | : 1. G. 
and feelings; hence the true old saying, “ Birds Nonrotk, dune 28, 1540. 

a feather flock together.’’ The most popu- Bi ei 


, ' . ‘ Letter from Texas 
laruuthors of a people are generally those stu- 
dents of human nature who are able te truth- Austin, June 16, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 


nesses of the very people for whom the Vy write, 


fully depict the nature, character, and weak 
A mass meeting of the Republicans of Travis 
and in whose breasts he can sound rv sponsive 


and a-senting chords to the views he tives, in Austin, June 14, 1870. Hon. D. Bur- 


sets forth. 


A truly popular author—popular in the strict 


sense of the word—therefore becomes a sort of | Nelson, of Galveston, was appointed secre 
historical portrait painter, Pre-eminent among | tary. 
this class of men stands Charles Dickens.* No The chairman introduced to the audience 


No other author in the civilized world has ever Hon. B. Rush Plumley, who addressed the as- 
semblage upon the importance of the colored 
race observing one national holiday in common 


witii the whole people of the Union. He traced 


bad a wider, a more general, a more deserved 
found 
everywhere—in the hovel as well as the palace, 


fame than he. His works are to be 


for he has the wonderful faculty of adaptability. 


His yreat mind sees the hich and the low alike, and alluded to the devotion with which the 


] . , ° co) > . » ‘ 2 PY ; eat 
clearly, and thus, by truthfully depicting, he COlored people had ever been inspired toward 


strikes @ responsive chord in the hearts of botb. the national authority. 


He said that ere many 


His is a peculiar geniys, never before possessed years the bone and sinew of the tropics would 


by asingle author to the extent that he pos- | 2° transferred to the temperate zones, where 
sesses it. Almost every distinct class of our the civilizing agencies of a milder climate and 


society has its distinct aathors: that is to say, | other causes would expand and develop the 

-q/ mental energies of the colored man, and ad- 
vance him to a higher degree of moral excel- 
lence. 


these authors are most read and appreciated 
among certain classes of our people. Our 
first-class society and literary epicures, for in- 
stance, delight in Auerbach’s or Taylor's no- Tracing the history of the Government from 
vels, which are hardly known by name to the | its earliest time down to the present, that his- 
largest class of novel readers; the sentimental tory and the Jessons it taught were as applica- 
school miss, and the less discriminating lady | ble to the colored as to the white man. He 
readers, are content with the trash of mere | feelingly alluded to the necessity of all people, 
sensational writers; while the same class and without regard to condition, to keep sacred 
the lower glasses swell the subscription lists of America’s holiday—the Fourth of July. 

&® Ledger anda Weekly to prodigious size. Sel-| The Hon. IraH. Evans was next introduses. 
sas He spoke of the Declaration of Independence, 


*This article was written previous to the | Said that it was a written lie wntil fate had re- 
death of Mr. Dickens. 


county was held in the House of Representa- | 


ley was called to the chair, and Mr. Richard | 


the rise and progress of universal emancipation, | 


Under the operations of this con- 
solidation and watering process, the entire 


| business interests of the country will suffer to 
to this trouble may be found, and no more dif- | 


an untold amount from the embargo that the 
high rates of freight and travel will place upon 
business enterprise. Practically, every person 
will have to pay two dollars for what one dol- 
lar would have been an ample sam, if the finan- 
cial concerns of the different railway lines had 


been managed with a moderate degree of hon- | 


esty, and, we may add, a moderate degree of 
common sense.—Amerrcan Railway Times, 
A Magnificent Heroine. 





A heroie act, and a very touching one, is told 


is an honor to live in the same age with the he- 
; roine of it: Ata little station called Shun- 
| pike, on the Dutchess and Columbia railroad, 


| about to relate. As the 6:30 train was nearly 
due on Thursday morning, Frederick Case, sta- 
tion agent at Shunpike, and living a short dis- 
tance from the track, left his home for the pur- 
pose of opening the ticket office. He had not 


| been gone long when his little son, two years | 


; old, found his way through the open gate to the 
| track, where he was attracted no doubt with 
| the childish curiosity of his age. His sister, 
eleven years of age, busying herself about 
household duties, did not at first notice his ab- 
sence. Suddenly heuring the shriek of the ap- 
pruaching train, she looked for her little brother, 


, and glancing through the open door, was for a 


/moment paralyzed at beholding him standing 
| in the path of the approaching train, clapping 
‘his hands in childish glee at its anusual appear- 
| ance. Recovering herself in a second, with a 
ery of agony she sprang through the open door 
and down the garden path with the speed of the 


wind, thinking and caring for nothing but her | 
brother’s danger. The engineer, noticing the | 
| flying form, whistled down brakes; but too | 


| late, for just as the heroic girl was lifting her 
brother from the track, the remorseless engine 
crushed them both down under the terrible 
wheels. The train was finally stopped, how- 
ever, when they were picked up. The boy, be- 
yond a few slight bruises, was uninjured ; but 
| the brave girl was terribly mangled, one leg 
and foot being literally torn to pieces, and bein 
| otherwise badly bruised about the limbs an 
| body. She was taken back to the house and 
| physicians summoned, who are making every 
_ effort to save her life, and from late accouats 


ideemed and disenthralled four millions of | they are likely to succeed. 


| 
j 


miles of railway, upon which probably he 1n- | 
tends to adopt his favorite method of watering | 


| year tomake up deficiencies of income. 


not emphasized now. 


a few days since, occurred the scene we are | 


East. 

Vietoria University, at Coburg, Canada, is 
a Methodist institution They have connected 
with Roman Catholic colleges 
dicine. These, when organized, applied for 
val University ; but were refesed. At the late 
commencement, on thesame stage, Roman Ca- 


tholic professors anncunced the names of the | 


medical and law studeats while a college grad- 
uate gave an eloquest eulogy of Lather, in 
response to which the Catholic professors gave 
enthusiastic applause; and the Methodist pre- 
sident distributed their diplomas to Catholics 
and Protestants. These Catholics represent 
the extreme Liberal wing of their body, aud 
are bitterly opposed to Ultramontanism. 


The Ohio Congregational Conference met 
last week in Oberlin. They discussed Beecher’s 
orthodoxy and that of the Christian Union, 
President Finney saying that Dr. Beecher pave 
so much attention to doctrinal discussion, with 


| were disposed to be liberal, and not insist too 


much on doctrinal belie. Several ladies’ names | 
appearing on the list of delegates, their admmis- | 


sion was opposed by Dr. Walcot, and finally 
| they were refused adwmission by a vote of 88 to 
65. The most importcnt question discussed 


nary. Some speakers imisted that the institu- 
tion was not needed, anc could only expect a 
living death, as students would not come there. 
But the general voice cf the Conterence was 
almost unanimons in its support. 


vention system, 





We learn from the Congregationalist that 


Andover Seminary should have a good addition 
to its genefal fund and its library fund, anden- 
| dowments for lectureships and residences of its 
younger professors. The salaries of its pro- 
fessors are not what they ought to be, especial- 
| ly considering that they cannot increase it by 
, preaching for vacant pulpits, as, by an -old re- 
gulation of the institution, all money received 


| in that way goes to the support of needy stu-/ 
The New York Central has been watered some | 
$35,000,000, the Hudson River about 100 per | 
cent., the Harlem is to be watered some 200) professorship and general fund, $70,000 for 


dents. Bangor imperatively requires $70,000 ; 
New Haven Seminary wants $80,000 for its 


scholarship fund, besides money for future 
building. Hartford Seminary has received 
within 4 years $50,000 from James B. Hosmer, 
Ksq.; but it needs a larger amount, to relieve 
it of the necessity of calling on friends each 
Its 
proximity to New Haven works badly for both 
institutions, especially as they represent old 
distinctions in theological polemies which are 
Oberlin needs $125,000, | 


For tha offense he has since | Whi sg ga 

“¢ - . . | While the progress ari ; been ij 
| then been refused a certificate of ministerial | » Une progress of Liberia has not een in 
, all respects satisfactory, it has been harnoni 


sion appointed hy the Convocation of Canter- | 


Itis said that a reform in ecclesias- | 


to intend to break off all connection with Rome, | 


| region. i . 

numbers, and naturally that fact attracts emi- | subordinate commanders were more brilliant | emocracy. Many of the most enterprising 
But every adverse | 22d able than any of the Marshals of the great , aud energetic are starting in business for them- 
turn in polities that dispossesses the colored | Napoleon. His military triumphs will hardly 


of law and me- | 


sa | gration from the North. 
recognition as departients of the Catholie La- | 


such small results, thai his sons and daughters | 


was the proposed endownent of Oberlin Semi- | 


A voie was | 
passed endorsing the yroposed Nationa! Con. | 


during the present Memorial Year it is desired | 
that, in order tomake their income satisfactory, | 


(can. 


besides the $40,000 just secured, to say nothing | 


of scholarships and buildings, which would 
cost half as much more. Chicago has $100,000 
in buildings and land and $139,000 in) produc 
tive funds. It needs $230,000 more to put it 
on a good working basis. 


fessors, It needs $150,000 to give it a good 
start. This does not include the new institu- 
tions which the Congregationalists in Western 
New York are clamoring for, nor does it con- 
sider that the true place for a metropolitan 
seminary would be Brcoklyn. 





| ‘The Young Men's Christian Association held 
its national convention at Indianapolis, com- 
mencing Wednesday, June 22d. Owing to the 
railroad accident from which Win. K. Dodge, 
| Jr., is suffering, J. S. Maclean, of Halifax, 


| Nova Scotia, took his place as presiding officer. | 
about in the Albany Journal, of Saturday. It} 


number of associations its Nova Scotia had in- 
creased from one to fifty. 
Association in Troy, New York, where the an- 
nual convention of 1859 was held, brought up 


clined ; and, if so, why ? One brother reported 
an Association killed by hiring @ missionary to 
de its work. 





| who are mere figure-heads. But, as no one 
| proposed an inquest in Troy, the cause of its 
| decease was left a mystery. At the ** Wel- 
come Meeting’’ Governor baker made an ad- 
dress of welcome not more than three minutes 
long, and was followed by the Mayor and other 
speakers. On ‘Thursday the question was dis- 
| cussed, “ What branch of Association work 
has met with most success?” Out-of-door 
| preaching and neighborhvod prayer-meetings 
| were especially urged. 
membership afterward coming Up, the general 
sentiment seemed to be against their admission 
to active membership; but that Young Wo- 
men’s Associations should be organized, Other 
questions of interest were discussed. A large 
amount of time was occupied in the endeavor to 


Institutes,” a sort of theological seminary for 
out-of-door preachers ; but the question was 
tabled, as trenching on the duties of the min- 
isters. There are now $U2 Associations on the 
continent, of which 207 were organized the past 
year, They have 111,811 volumes in their 
libraries. “Chere were but 400 delegates pres- 
ent, though generous provision hud been made 
for twice as many. 





| 
| 


‘ 


ical Seminary has $60,000 to support two pro-| to the body and towed it to the shore. 


| 


! 





Amecricanizing Africa. 


Attention has recently been called to 
republic of Liberia, by the report of a threat- 
ened secession of the Maryland colony, on ae- 
count of some local dissatisfaction. The affair 
is apparently a trifling matter, that some news- 
paper writer bas unnecessarily exeggerated, 


the 


Its statesmen exhibit the force of Ameriean 
institutions and training, even in that remote 
and isolated region. ‘They pursue precisely the 
sume policy there that the older state-men of 
our own republic so long did here. The gov- 
ernment is mild and paternal. 11 makes the 
most liberal concessions to local feeling and 
interests. Its policy toward the ative tribes 
is much the same as our own, but with this dif- 
ference —the native Africans are more easily 
tamed and civilized than our Indians. 

With the abolition of slavery in the United 
States and the elevation of the African race 
here to citizenship, with full civil and political 
rights, there has grown up an unfounded no- 


‘tion that Liberia is doomed and will be aban- 


doned. The idea is that the Ameritan emi- 
| grants who are there will now return hither to 
participate in the enfranchisement of their 


colored peaple to Liberia is at anend. If they 
should return hither the Liberians would have 
to be naturalized, which at the present time is 
impossible, as our naturalization laws do not 
cover colored men. And even if we suppose 
Mr. Sumner’s bill to pass, and allow them to 
become naturalized, the Liberians would not 
like the probation. Moreover, they are com 
plete masters there of a country that has a sea- 
coast five hundred miles long. commends the 
whole trade of central Africa, hus a tropical 
climate and a most prolifie soil, yields every- 
| thing in the richest abundance that they need ; 
and all who want land can get it with ease 
without travelling far to reach it. 

The higher a man rises in the social circle, 
the more severely lie feels any prejudice against 
‘himself or any disability to which he may be 
' subject, however slight. Applying this to the 
ease of the colored man in America, we can 
casily see that the enfranchisement and eleva- 
tion of the race is not likely to satisfy the many 
more than it would others. For the time they 
are exceedingly rejoiced over their sudden good 
fortune, and profoundly grateful for it. But 
even now the more educated of them see that 
there is still something beyond that they have 
not attained. Indeed, there always will be, no 
matter how much Mr. Sumner may cudgel his 
brains to help them. There are a thousand in- 
conveniences and disabilities to which they are 
subject that no law can reach. 


tually there must come an exodus of the col- 
ored race from America, just such as we see of 
| the Irish from Ireland. It is neither possible 
nor desirable to prevent it. But it may be 
long years hence ere it shall commence, for 
the efforts to Afracanize portions of our own 
Southern States will throw back the advent of 
the movement. We see at the present time a 


' gradual but steady exodus of the colored people 


from the North and from the northerly States 
of the South to the cotton States of the Gulf 
Their race preponderates there in 


toward Liberia. 

The progress of that republic has been gen- 
erally misjudged in America, because it has 
been compared with the most favored of our 
own home colonies. But isolated colonies  be- 
longing to our own possessions make uo more 
progress than Liberia, as, for instance, Arizo- 
na, Washington and New Mexico. fven these 
have the advantage of communication with 
the centres of civilization that Liberia is a 

| stranger to. They also have access to Ameri- 
ean coagration on a larger scale, because they 
ure in the same republic, while & man going to 
Liberia shifts his nationality and loses his 
American citizenship. : 
a regular subsidized line of mail steamships to 


receive a Vast impetus, and our trade with the 
African coast would inerease largely. Enter- 
prising American colored men, possessing cap- 
ital or education, would visit that republie, re- 
taining their American citizenship, and try 
their fortunes there in business. American 
banking and insurance capital would seek to 
develop interests, and in a few years we should 
find Americans building Liberian railways and 
founding Liberian cities in the interior of 
Africa. 

The American colonies founded by England 
‘were much slower inacquiring headway than 
Liberia, gud from exactly the same cause— 
distrust of the country and climate. We have 
always regarded the Liberian effort as opening 
the way to the civilization and development. of 
| the African continent, under the auspices of its 
own race, but Americanized. How great an 
advantage it would be to our commerce to be 
able to build up there a great power under the 
auspices of emigrants from our own republic, 
and with institutions similar to vur own, we 
need searcely say. We have enough on our 
hands with the settlement of our own wastes. 
But the colored Americans will sooner or later 
take in hand the Liberian emigration, and give 
it anew start—Philadelphia North Ameri- 


~—_e- 
Almost tacredible—A New Crime. 
The following statement is from the Portland 
(Maine) Argus of Monday : 
There wold seem to be but little doubt but 
that a most shocking crime was committed in 
connection with the sail-boat disaster in our 


| Ouly party which had the will and the power to | 


— . 
' $L.50 » year in advance 
i § Copies for $10. 


Death to the Union. 


Such, before the late civil war, was the plat- 
form of the Democracy. They asserted on the 
stump, in the Legis!atnres, in ¢' cir newspapers, | 
and in Congress that the Democratic was the | 


protect slavery and slaveholders. So persis 


1 teutly had this assumption been urged upon 
ous and singularly free from sectional troubles, | 


| secession doctrine into their national platform, 


race in any section will generate a movement | 


race, and that all prospect of the migration of | 


| of the time, and from 1844 to 1880 eve:y Presi- 
| dent, save one, had been a Democrat, and it is 


_ of office in Mr. Lineoln’s election that mad- 


1861, but prior to that time South 


| 





Our believe has been, and still is, that even- | 


Nothing but death in the pot wherein Democrats 





| his word, 
| ministration, and we have both. 


the massss at the South, that the Democracy | 


had a monopoly of all the offices in this sec- | 


tion, Every Governor in the slave States, with | 
one or two exceptions, was a Pemocrat. They 
had a majority in the State Legislatures, nearly 
all the Senators an! Representatives in Con- 
gress were Democrats, and in fact that party 
had control of everything in public affairs. 
Why did the Democracy, in 1860, break up 
it Charleston? Was it not either to engraft 


or force a division which would secure the elec- 
tion of a Northern man to the Presidency, and | 
make that election the pretexi of revolution ? 
They did divide the national party and ran 


Douglass and Breckinridge, which was in effect 
voting for electing Mr. Lincoln. 
What immediately followed. ‘ No honor or 
safety for the South in the Union. Eq iality in 
or independence out of the Union.” stow false 
were such declarations. From the days of 
Washington's administration until 1860, the 
patronage of the Federal Goverament had been 
in the hands of Southern men for three-fourths 
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, Subsequent insertion.......... 


‘in that quarter. 


‘cess of change. 





too plain to admit of doubt, that it was the loss 


dened the Democracy, and indeed the deter- 
mination on their part was to destroy the Union, 
since they had lost control of it. 

Mr. Lineoln was inaugurated 4th of March, 
Jarolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi had passed the ordinance of seces- 
sion, had established a provisional government, 
and organized an army to maintain by force 
of arms @ separate and independent govern- 
ment. The first secessionary movement stopped 
with the States named above, but political mis. 
sionaries were sent into ‘T'ennessee, Virg nia, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, and North Carolina to 
arouse the reluctant masses. ‘The inflamatory 
speeches of these itinerant firebrards were 
unavailing, and it was then determined to 
sprinkle b:ood in their faces; and the order was 
sent from Montgomery, Alabama, then the seat 





of government for the Confederate States, to 
General Beauregard to assault and carry Fort | 
Sumter, which he did, and thus in that, as in 
very many other instances, proving the truth | 
of our declaration at the head of this article, | 
‘* Dominion for the Demoeracy or death to the 
Union.” 

Old line Whigs and Republicans will find 








stew their tell-broth.—Holly Springs (Mrss.) | 
Star. 


~~ <a oe — - 
In War and Peace—The Record of! 
President Grant. | 


ear ap | 
Grant as a soldier and a citizen has won more | 
victories, has accomplished as much real good, | 
as any soldier nowliving. Asa general he led | 
the grandest armies of modern times. His 


be surpassed by any one in the next century. 
But great and dazzling, and glorious as is his | 
military career, his peace victories seem to fs 
still more magnifivent and enduring. Elected | 
the chief civil magistrate of forty millions ot | 
poeple he promised them peace and has ket 
He piedged economy and pure ad- 
The vast na- 


tional debt is melting away like the snow ip 





| in the right place at this crisls of peace, as he | 


. 


| Spring There is virtue and honesty in high 
places. The law is enforced; order is main- 
tained. The wounds of war are all bat closed. 


i The nation is strong abroad and still stronger 
}at home. Republican institutions bave been 
istrengthened. The government of the people 


| 


If we were toestablish | bas been tested and proved to he the best gov- 


ernment after all. ‘The London Times sees in 


Liberia, the emigration to that country would | the confederation of States something more 


than a mere *‘bubble.’’ 


The Herald yesterday 
said : 


|; Some 


| church fellowship. 





** General Grant, in a word, is the right man 


was in the crisis of the war. Ue has certain 
great objects before him now, as he had then, 


the debt as he stuck to the grand war idea of 
capturing the army of Lee. As all his combi- 
nations of the war, near and remote, great and 
sinall, were directed to the captare of Lee's 
army, so now all his measures of policy are 
made subordinate to the payment of the na- 
tional debt. Upon this grand idea his adminis 

tration is secure, and his safe and saving policy 
will command the approval of the country, and 
the House of Representatives so understands it 
in indorsing him on the Cuban question.” 

Mr. Bennett is a keen, shrewd observer of 
men and events. With him we believe that 
President Grant’s administration * is secure,” 
and that his policy “will command the ap- 
proval of the country.” There is very little 
doubt that he will be a candidate to re-election. 
The Democratic papers say that President 
Grant could be beaten to-morrow, but we doubi 
it. What man, what policy can they offer? 
Who has done more in war? Who will have 
done more in peace? Three years hence Pre- 
sident Grant will be in the position to present 
himself to the country and say : 

1. IT have reduced the national debt $500,- 
000,000; 





and he sticks to the great peace idea of settling | 
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The Growth of Manufactures at the South. 


The growth of manufactures in the South 
since the war has been steady. This fact is 
significant of the changes which have been 
wrought by the new order of things in the busi- 
ness as Well as the social and political circles 
of that important section. In the days of 
slave labor manufactures received no attention 
So that they had a market for 
their cotton, the land and slave owners were 
quite content with the tillage of their produc- 
tive soil, leaving to other sections and other 
labor = the manufacture of their wearing 


j apparel, arid even the very instruments with 


which they “tickled the earth” to make it 
yield of its abundance. Now all this is in pro- 

Mills and mannufactories are 
rapidly springing up there. Northern capital- 
ists find it profitable to invest money in the 
erection of mills for the manipulation of the 
creat Southern staple on the soil that quick- 
ened it. And why not? Is it not apparent 
that by this means the cost of transportation, 
first of the raw material one way and then of 
the ::anufactured article the other, is saved 
thereby? We are told that a company of capi- 
talists from St. Louis are making preparations 
for the erection of extensive machinery for the 
manufacture of domestic fabrics, cotton yarns, 
ete., On a gigantic seale, in the very midst, as 
it were, of the cotton fields. Heretofore, we 
are assured, less than one-fifteenth of the ep- 
tire crop of the year has been worked into cloth 
in Southern factories. In the future the home 
consumption will be greater, albeit with the 
superior water power of the Eastern States, it 
1s not probable the competition will be sharp, 
or that the products of Southern mills will find 
their way North to any extent. Nor is it at 
all prébable that the opening of manufactures 
in the South will to any appreciable extent in- 
terfere with the manufacturing interests of the 
North. All the products of Northern mills, of 
whatever description, will find, as heretofore, 
a ready market, and the increase in the demand 
will go in direct ratio with the growth of the 
whole country in wealth and population ; while 
the South, by enlarging her productive facili- 
ties and her industries, will attain a prosperity 
only equaled by her commercial and financial 
independence. 

ee tn et 
The Colored People of Loutsville. 





The Louisville Commercial says that, as a 
general rule, the colored people of that city are 
steadily advancing. One year ago there were 
only 574 of them depositors in the Savings Bank, 
and the aggregate of their deposits was only 
$50,715 15. Now there are 1230 depositors, 
and the aggregate of the deposits is the hand- 
sum of $98,223 66. Altogether, since 
the National Savings Bank went into opera- 
tion, there have been in Louisville 8734 ecolor- 


; ed depositors, and their total deposits have 


heen $719,474 60, If civilization is tested by 
tie size and growth of banking interests, it is 
obvious that the colored citizens will compare 
favorably with the rank and file of the white 


selves, The richest colored man in the city is 
probably worth filty or sixty thousand dollars, 
but there are many who, within a few years, 
have secured houses and lots that are now 
worth several thousand dollars éach. ; 

The colored people are also advancing in 
other respects. They have altogether fourteen 
cburches, whose membership is estimated at 
4200. They have eighteco or twenty singing 
societies and one literary society with a large 
membership, while another has just been star- 
ted. There are over twenty secret benevolent 
societies, most of which have grown out of 
An increased demand for 
the services of colored children ia manufac- 
turing establishments, has caused alittle decline 
in the attendance on and interest in schools, 
but there are still over six hundred pupils 
in the colored public schools, besids many in 
private and night schools, On rainy days there 
is always a large increase of adult scholars, 
who take advantage of such occasions to ad- 
vance in their studies. 

it seems, from this account, that the colored 
people of Louisville are making good use of the 
advantages placed in their hands by the act of 
emancipation. Similar accounts are received 
from the freedmen of the South generally.— 
Rostea Journal. ‘ 
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Usefal Insects. 


Insects are worthy of more credit for useful- 
ness than is generally understood. In various 
parts of the world many of them are used for 
food. By the labor of the ‘* busy bee” we are 
provided with honey and wax. A species of 
Spanish fly, called Cantharides, is much valued 
for medicinal purposes. 

In many of the ornamental arts, insects are 
quite indispensable. The article called Lac, so 
important in making fine varnishes, sealing- 
wax, and japaned ware, is the production of a 
sinall insect in India, where it is collected from 
the trees in large quantities. Were it not for 
the cochineal msect, we should not have those 
brilliant scarlet and crimson colors, whieh 
“take the eye” ofus all. These are brought 
principally from Mexico. 

A bug, common in the West Indies, called 
Cucullos, gives sufficient light for one to read 





2. Thave given you peace. 
3. L have given you economy and good gov- 
erninent. 
4, Under my administration the country has | 





harbor last Monday, by which three men lost 
their lives. 


quite a large sam of money, a gold watch, 
valuable pin, &c. He was found floating on 


| 
| 
the surface soon after the accident by a boy in | 

Of course the lad could not raise | 
The Pacifie Theolog- | him into his frail craft, but he attached a rope | 


a wherry. 


None 
of the property was found upon the person. It 
is said that when the boy found hiin there were 
signs of life; that, though the head was under 
the water, the hands were still paddling con- 


| vulsively, and this is strengthened from the fact 


| that the man was at the surface. 


Mr. Maclean stated that within four years the | 


The demise of the | 
the question whether any Association had de- | 


Another thought the difficulty | 
sometimes was honorary members and officers , 


The question of femaie | 


commit the Association to a plan of “Laymen’s | majority of 124 in a total 


<a 

One of the tallest horses in the world, stand- 

ing nineteen hands high, is owned in St. Joha, 
N 


But it ap- 
pears that just after the accident one of the 
_ victims, supposed to be Rogers, as he was & 
good swimmer, was seen to be sustaining him- 
self; a schooner in the vicinity hove to, and a 
boat containing two men put off. 1t reached 
the man in the water, and he was partially 
raised and sustained for some little time, and 
was then dropped back into the water, and the 
boat returned to the schooner, which sailed 
away. ‘his latter part of it was witnessed b 
the hoy in the wherry, who got the body to the 
shore, and the whole thing Was seen by parties 
in a boat not far away. From these premiccs 
the unavoidable deduction is that Mr. Rogers 
was picked up in a halt-drowned condition, 
robbed, and thrust back into the water ayain. 
It seems too horrible for belief, but such terri- 
ble crimes are almost daily recorded that there 
appears to be almost no timit to the depravity 
of humanity. We further learn that the affair 


cers are pon the track of the vessel, which is 
known. lf such a terrible crime was enacted, 
all good men will pray that the fiends may be 
brought to speedy and condign punishment. 
—<—_e ---- - 


wanaging elections in California which is pecu- 
liar, to say the least. ‘The citizens of San 
Francisco were recently called on to decide by 
ballot for or against a proposition to grant a 
subsidy of $1,000,000 to the Southern Pacific 
‘railroad. When the votes were counted it was 
| found that the proposition was defeated by a 
vote of over 9,000 
| ‘Phe friends of the measure, determined not to 
be thas beaten, appealed to the Board of Su- 
pervisors—which, by all accounts, must be a 
body nearly as unscrupulous as was the siml- 
‘lar board in this city—for recount. This was 
| ordered, and the result was a report that the 
subsidy had been carried by 62 majority. It 
is openly alleged that sufficient number of 
votes were changed after the first count and 
before the second to produce the desired result. 
San Francisco is an enterprising city, and at 
this rate of pro; will soon be entitled to a 
“ring.’—New Fork Times. 












One of the victims, Mr. Rogers, | 
of Boston, was known to have on his person 


is to be thoroughly investigated, aud that offi- | 


Aw Enrerrrisine Ciry.—They havea way of | 


known an unequaled prosperity. 

These are four points with which to appeal 
to an intelligent commercial people, and on 
such a platform there can be little doubt of the 
result. 

oa oe - 
Conflict of Races. 


Were it not so serious a matter, it would) 


certainly be amusing to note all that the Dem- 
veratic papers of the country say concerning 
the probable conflict of races, and who will be 
| responsible for it. They argue in the mos: 
| foolish way, toshow it. We cannot perswade 
| Ourselves that any sane man can, for a moment 

entertain the notion that the policy of the 
| Republican party tends, in any way whatever, 
| to engender strife between the whites and 
| blacks. The colored people having had secar- 
| ed to them all the rights of citizenship, cannot 
| ask for more; nor are they going to demand 
' that any of those rights shall be taken away 
| from the white wan. If there should be any 

conflict of races, it will be brought about by 

foolish Democrats. No Republican is in favor 
Yof such a thiny. 
| Republican party, wherever in power, aims to 
‘prevent it. 

But this legislation is just what the Demo- 
crats object to; and such a howl as has gone 
_up from the unprincipled leaders of that party 
since the passage of the Bill to entorce the 
| Fifteenth Amendment. ‘They have been so long 

looking through a black a that every- 
| thing they now look at takes that hue. They 
ean see nothing but the black man in the 
amendment itself, or the bill to enforce it. 
Neither one were adopted for the benefit of the 


\ 


who are as much slaves as the blacks ever were, 
except as to the forms of law. There are thou- 
sands of whites whose votes have been control- 
ed by bribery, threats and intimidation, The 


law of Congress protects these just as much as | 
it does the blacks ; and they needed Congres- 


sional protection as uch as the blacks. ‘The 
| voters and partisans. It aims to get an honest 
| expression of the people's choice at the ballot- 
| box. It places no man above another. The 
| word black man cannot be found in it.—Cam- 
| bridge (Md.) Intelligencer. 
| = 

Geo. Wm; Curtis relates that Dickens and 
Mark Lemon had a quarrel, but were both pre- 
sent when Thackeray was buriéd. Dickens 
stood upon one side of the grave, and Lemon 
upon the other. As they raised their heads, 
their eyes met, and instinctively putting. out 
their hands, they clasped them in forgiveness, 








Thackeray. 


$a 


The whole legislation of the | 


black man alone. There are thousands of whites | 
in our Stute (and we believe it every State) | 


law seeks to compel honesty on the part of | 


and their quarrel was buried in the grave of 


by. The natives light their nurseries with 


| them, and use them for torches when they go 


fishing on dark nights. When traveling they 
tie one to each foot to serve as a lantern. The 
ladies wear them for necklaces and as orna- 
ments upon their dresses and in their hair, in- 
| stead of diamonds. In the late war a fire-fly 
was the means of saving the lives of two of our 
soldiers who had escaped from prison. Cateh- 
ing one, they were enabled to follow their com- 
pass by its light, and reached the Union lines 
in safety. 

Then there are coral insects, who are not only 
manufacturers cf a material valued for orna- 
mental purposes, but also carry on an exten- 
sive building. They even construct islands of 
considerable size, and men have not disdained 
to occupy the abodes prepared for them by 
these accomodating little creatures. But silk 
| is probably the most important product of the 
; industry of insects. It was first woven into 

material for clothing by the Chinese, and the 
art is sajd to have been introduced into Europe 
about A. D. 550. 
<A  e e —— 
| Democratic Platform on the Col- 
ored Population, 





1, Resolved, That we will not employ any 
negro on our plantation, or houses or places of 
| business. 

2. That we wall hire every negro we can 80 
as to prevent carpet-bagyers and scallawags 
irom obtaining labor. 

3. That the negro, from his laziness, will 
; soon perish and disappear from the South. 
| “4. That the negroes, many of them, are too 
| industrious and thrifty. 

5, That we will not rent or sell land to ne- 
groes. 

6. That we will sell or rent land to ne- 
vroes or ‘any other man” who will pay us, 

7. ‘Vhat the negroes will soon be paupers. 

8. That many of the negroes are becoming 
rich, and that the same must be stopped. 

9,.That the negro, (before election,) isa 
clever tellow, but a ‘‘colored cuss from Africa, 
after the election.’ --Holly Springs Star. 

= <-> 
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| Professor Gould has found that the velocity 
|of the electric waves through the Atlantic 
cables is from 7,000 to 8,000 miles per second, 
and depends somewhat upga whether the cireuit 
is tormed by the two cables or by one cable and 
the earth. ‘telegraph wires upon poles in the 
air conduct the electric waves with a velocity a 
little more than double this, and itis remarked, 
as a curious fact, that the rapidity of the trans- 
mission increases with the distance between the 
wire and the earth, or the height of the sup- 
port. Wires buried in the earth likewise trans- 
mit slowly, like submarine cables. Wires 
placed upon peles, but slightly elevated, trans- 
mit signals with a velocity of 12,000 miles per 
second, while those at a considerable height 
give a velocity of 16,000 og 20,000 miles, 
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11 copies one year...-- 
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Do not delay subscribing. If it is not con- 
venient to subscribe for a year, send $1.25 for 
six months, If it cost a little personal sacri- 
fice the investment will pay. 


To prevent loss send all money in Post Office | 


Orders, Registered Letters, or Drafts. 
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LETTERS WHENEVER REQUESTED TO DO SO. 
The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 
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Sexp on Your Money.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
a certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the names, 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 


the subscribers. 
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Tue free trade organs are exulting that a 
few Republican papers like the New York 
Brening Post, the Chicago Tribune, the Spring- 
field Republican, and a few others, have de- 
cided to make their Republicanism subservient 
to their hatred for American manufactures and 
American labor. But we think they are count- 
ing without their host. This is a matter that 
concerns the people; and, if we are not vastly 
mistaken, they will take it in their own hands. 
Politicians of the adventurous class we have 
oemed will not induce the American people to 
stultify themselves by prefering British interest 


i their own. 
lg 


The introduction of 75 chinamen into Massa- 
chusetts has made more excitement and en- 
gendered more animosity than the 90,000 who 
have landed in California. The question is one 
likely to cause some trouble amongst law-mak- 
ers before it is finally settled. If the China- 
man triumphs, he will owe it to the proscrip- 
tive trades unions that are so desperately strug- 


gling for power. 
ee 


Ir 1s asserTeD that Mr. Bailey, the default- 
ing internal revenue collector of New York, is 
daily seen on the streets of that city by every 
body but Government detectives. But no at- 
tempt has been made to arresthim. For some 
mysterious reason there seems to be no disposi- 
tion to arrest him. Perhaps nothing would be 
gained by it. And yet we can’t understand 
why be should be permitted to run at large 


while so many smaller scamps are hunted down. 
ee 


Ir will not be many months before the issue 
will be squarely presented to the people wheth- 
er they will retain a Republican Administra- 
tion in power and continue to pay off the pub- 
lic debt like honest men, or elect a copperhead 
President pledged to repudiation, like knaves. 
We have no doubt which side our readers will 
take, because we know they are honest men. 
Bat it will be well enough for them to think 
on the matter. 


<calaatinieaiiie 

Ipano has gone Democratic, says the Elko 
Independent, electing Sam Merritt delegate to 
Congress by the usual majority of from 800 to 
900. Every county in the Territory heard from 
gives Democratic majorities on the general 
ticket with the exception of the Mormon county 
of Oneida, where there is said to be a tie vote, 
All the county officers elected, with a few scat- 
tering exceptions, are Democrats. 

nadie 

Weare gladto learn that Mr. W. H. A. 
Wormley has been appointed a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Colored Public Schools. 
Mr. Wormley is the son of one ofour most re- 
spected citizens; and his identification with 
the class for whom these schools are designed 
render hig appointment most fitting and proper. 
The di-sensione that have for sometime backs 
unfortunately characterised the Board will now 
be harmonized by the very judicious selection 
of the Secretary of the Interior. We learn 
that Mr. Wormley and Mr. Syphax are in per- 
fect accord with regard to the management of 
the schools, and entertain the same progressive 
views with revard to them. 

a 
storer College. 


This institution which we understand to be 
open equally to all classes, and which has re- 
ceived a liberal grant of land from the Govern- 
ment, is said to be eminently successful in its 
career. itis situated at Ilarper’s Ferry, as our 
readers are probably aware. Thethird Anni- 
versary of its Normal Department was held 
on the 16th of June. ‘The Shepherdstown 
Register, states that the annual examination of 
the school closed on the Tuesday previous, and 
gave marked satisfaction. On Thursday at 1 
o’elock Howard Hall was well filled, many com- 
ing from Martinsburg, Shepherdstown, Win- 
chester, Charlestown and other places. The 
hall was trimmed in a very elegant and tasty 
manner, and the antici pations indulged in were 
destined not to be disappointed. Rey. Mr. 
Brackett, the Principal of the School, presided, 
and perfurmed the duties of the position with 
his usual ease and dignity. 





Over $20,000,000 More Paid. 


If Congress and the politicians will let Mr. 
Boctwe tu and the President alone—leave them 
in possession of all the resources they now 
have—they will pay off the public debt almost 
before the people fairly feel its burden. Last 
month the Secretary paid off over twenty mil- 
lion of dollars, and during the sixteen months 
of Gen. Geant's administration he has paid off 
one hundred and thirty-eight million dollars of 
the public debt. This is at the average rate of 
more than eight millions of dollars a month,and 
the people’s taxes will be seven and a half mil- 
1 onsfof dollars less this year than they were last 
Next year, if not interfered with, the Secretary 
will save us fifteen millions of dollars. For 
the sake of the cheering prospect of being >ut 
of debt in their own day, and leaving their 
children @ nation unincumbered with debt, we 
believe the people would cheerfully bear a little 
while longer the full weight of taxation they 
now endure. We have that faith in the pa- 
triotism of American citizen. 


A “Conservative Governor.” 


Mr. Waxxer, of Virginia, was elected Gov- 
ernor as a “conservative’’ Republican. His 
friends claimed that he was not only a better 
Republican, but a truer friend of the colored 
mar, than the regular Republican candidate. 


from the hustings through the campaign, he 
received a very large number of colored votes. 
Of course, he meant to falsify his Republican 
pledges, as he has ; and of course, he meant to 
betray the colored people. as he is every day 
doing. He has given a recent striking instance 
of his treachery to them. Most, if not all, of 
our readers will remember that during the egrly 
days of the war Gen. Butter put a large num- 
ber of contrabands upon some rebel plantation 
that the Government had taken possession of, 
and told them to occupy and work them. They 
obeyed him to the letter, and remained there 
till a few days ago, having vastly improved the 
property. The rebel owners have long desired 
to get possession of their former property, but 
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| “conservative ’’ Republican and the colored 
mah's “ better friend,’ became Governor. He 
' was quite willing to aid them iu their efforts. 

He, therefore, addressed a letter to the Presi- 
| dent for troops to aid in carrying out the civil 
| laws, keeping out of view the special object for 
| which they were wanted. 

The President referred this letter to Gen. 
SuxrMan, and he in turn referred it to Gen. 
| Canpy, with the indorsement: ‘‘Gen. Canpy 
| is warranted to assist the civil authorities when, 
| in his judgment, a case arises that warrants the 
| use of soldiers, and when he has men to spare. 
But the military forces should be used with ex- 
treme caution, and only on the special orders 
of the Department Commander.”’ Gen. Canby 
subsequently addressed Gov. WALKER a note, in- 
forming him of bis instructions. Gov. WaLker 
called on Gen. Cansy for the men, “twenty-five, 
with an officer,”’ and in some cases they were 
used to drive off the squatters. On May 31st, 
Gov. Watker called on Gen. McDowett for 
troops to carry out civil processes in Norfolk, 
Elizabeth City, and York County—that is, to 
drive off squatters from the farms of Ww. E. 
Tayxtor, Witttams, Encore, and Cook, the 
owners of the property referred to above. Gen. 
McDowett referred the application to Gen. 
Barry, in command at Fortress Monroe, with 
the order that he furnish the troops, but that 
he be governed by the orders as previously given 
by Gen. Saerman. Gen. Barry accordingly 
detached a company of the 5th artillery, under 
Capt. Tirer, and they proceeded to assist the 
Sheriff to dispossess the squatters. In the 
meantime, while they were at work, Congress- 


tion of the Secretary of War, who ordered Gen. 
Barry to recall the troops, which was done. 
Gov. Waker then requested the Secretary of 
War to rescind his order of recall, and he re- 
fused, and thus the matter stands. Gen. Sagr- 
MAN disclaims any action in the matter, but as 
the Chief of the Army, carrying out the orders 
of the President. 

The New York Tribune had sharply con- 
demned Gen. Suerman for ordering the troops 
to dispossess Gen. Butier's contrabands. But 
it will be seen by this plain recital of the facts 
that very great injustice has been done him, 
and that the whole odium belongs to Gov. 
Waker. He asked for troops under the pre- 
text of suppressing civil disturbances, and then 
sought to use them to drive off colored men 


forfeited by their treason. But for the prompt 
interference of the President and Secretary of 
War he might have succeeded in bis purpose. 
And he may yet, as the policy of the Govern. 
ment seems to be to restore to rebels every dol- 
lar of property taken from them, no matter how 
loyal men might suffer in consequence. But it is 
to be hoped that, if the colored men who have so 
long occupied these plantations are driven off, 
they will be paid for their improvements, if 
nothing more. 








American Labor for American 
borers. 


The doctrine of free trade is directly intended 
to remove our workshops to Great Britain. The 
result will be to throw out of employment the 
million of workmen now engaged in manu- 
factories and machine-shops, and give the work 
they now perform to European laborers. In 
plain words, the effect will be to improve the 
condition of foreign laborers by sacrificing our 
own. Every advocate of free trade is waking 
a deadly war against American laborers. ‘The 
watchword of every American laborer should, 
therefore, be, encouragement to American in- 


and preserved to American laborers. All laws 
designed to foster our own manufacturers anc 
render us independent of Europe, are bitterly 
denounced as class legislation by the free tra- 
ders. They are howling themselves hoarse in 
favor of legislation to aid British capitalists 
and British laborers. They seem quite willing, 
indeed, to make all American workmen paupers, 
and to ruin all American manufacturers. It 
is one of the strangest things under the sun 
that American citizens should exhibit so much 
anxiety to beggar their own countrymen that 
foreigners might reap the benefit of their ruin. 
This is a matter that deeply concerns every 
American who depends upon the reward of his 
labor for his subsistance. No class of citizens 
will be so fatally affected by the free trade 
policy which British capitalists and their Ame- 
rican agents are trying to thrust upon us. It 
becomes them to look nurrowly to this danger- 
ous doctrine and see to it that it is never per- 


mitted to take root in our country. 
A A ETE SIE ENTS EL IEDM, 


Light Oat of a Dark Place. 


Things are moving even in Kentucky, though 
mighty slowly there ; but still they move. A 
colored man has not only been permitted to 
sue a white man, but justice has been granted 
him. And stranger still, colored men were 
permitted to testify against a white man—that, 
too, in spite of a law of Kentucky to the con- 
trary. The suit was brought before a justice 
in Frankfort against three white men for au 
assault. The defendants’ lawyer asked the 
justice to reject the testimony of colored wit- 
nesses as contrary tothe State laws; but he 
decided that the Constitution of the United 
States was the supreme law ; and so their tes- 
timony was received, and the white men con- 
victed upon it. 

There is another ray of light from this dark 
quarter. .R. T. Jacos, formerly Lieutenant 
Governor of the State, in a speech recently de- 
livered before a large meeting at La Grange, 
Ky., took decidedly liberal ground, and coun- 
selled his hearers to fully accept the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments, and the legislation 
under them. But Gov.Jacos not only argued in 
favor of the securing of these rights to the col- 
ored man because Congress by its action secured 
them to him, but because it was both justice 
and expediency that he should have them. He 
further argued in favor of giving the colored 
man the benefit of a system of public education. 
Such expression from a man who has filled the 
highest position in the State the Democrat.c 
party could place him in, cannot fail te,have a 
powerful effeet upon public opinion. 
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Jos Parnrine of every description done with 
promptness, and in the best atyle of the art, at 
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On the strength of this claim, noisily sounded | 


found no encouragement until Waker, the 


| PoMtical Madness. | 


The Northern Copperheads are blinder, if 
possible, than ever were their Southern breth- 


a little common sense. But neither the war nor | 
their disgraceful defeats for the last ten years | 
have wrought a change in their prejudices or| 
principles. While there is now and then aj 
rebel who has unconditionally accepted the 

situation, and is striving to make the best of | 
it, the Copperhead Democracy seem more in- | 


blindness in their treatment of the colored | 
men. Of course, nothing like justice towards 


Their hatred for the lowly, the poor, and the | 
oppressed is too deep-rooted for that. But it 
is a little singular that a party so greedy for | 
office as they are, and formerly so successful in | 
winning the votes of the people, should new | 
adopt a course not only not designed to con- | 
| ciliate any portion of the 800,000 new-made | 
Sasi but expressly intended to keep from | 
their ranks every one of this mighty power in 
the land. Everywhere at the North, through 





j all their papers, and by all their public meet- | 


ings and legislative bodies, with rare excep- 
' tions, they denounce, ridicule, and insult the 
colored people. And, what is worse, to the | 





from them the rights guaranteed to them 


reo. The war has taught a few of the latter | justice that an equal proportion of favre should 


extent of their ability, they are withholding | 


A Service to be Shunied. 


In the distribution of the patronge of the 
Government itis but a matter of th simplest 


be bestowed upon our people. It isright and 
proper that colored men, feeling conpetent to 
fill clerkships, and higher or lower positions 
ander the Government, according to their qual- 
ifications should seek them. Coloredmen must 
have the same impartial, even-handed justice 
dealt out to them as white men, ever’ thing else | 





fatuated than ever. They exhibit this stupid being equal. If their ambition leads tem to seek Republican party should commit any wrong, 


employment in the Departments evn here i 
Washington, and to enter into the ame fierce 


them is expected from the Democratic party. | scramble for place as white men, thy have an! presumptive evidence that the charges were 


equal right to fair dealing, and a shge of clerke | 
ships, messengers’ places, and eva heads of 
bureaus, in proportion to their numbers. 

But while we claim for colored nen the same 
right to hold office, here or anywere else, if | 
equally well qualified, as white men, we hope 
never to see them engage in this hingry scram- 
ble for place under the Govenment. No 
greater calamity could befall our seople than 
the disease for office which has aged for so 
many years amongst the Caucasia: race, espe- 
cially amongst such of them as aire to that 
Paradise for Fools—a clersship inthe Depart- 
ment at Washington. 

It is quite natural that mer liing here in 
Washington, out of employment ind with no 





| that the expense of every de,arfment of the | 


NEWS IN BRIEF | 


I ' 


Republican Economy. 


If one-half of the wild charges of extrava- 
gance and corruption preferred against the Re- 
publican party were true, we should despair of 
ever achieving another national victory. Not 
only are they not half trae, or half of them 
true, however, but the people cannot be made 
to believe any of them. ‘Ihe copperhead press 
and politicians have achieved so bad a reputa- 


The average of the public debt per head of | 
population in the United States is $71.43; in| 
Great Britain $134.89; Holland $107.79: | 
France $68.16: Spain $50.32: Itally $60.27; | 
Austria $38.48. 

Taking what appears to be the present law 


of increase, the wealth of the country for the 
next four decades would be represented as fol- 


oa : 
tion for ‘truth and veracity” that no reli- a e 
: ; f Year Wealth. 
ance is placed upon their word. Even if the) jg-g° 935.593.450.535 
| res .. S82.865.858. 849 





ss ecee 87.314 458,995 
1 "423,230,488 238 


their testimony against us would receive no | 1890...... 
credit whatever. ©n the contrary, it would be | 1900.....-....--. 
Mr. Motley is said to be preparing the way 
false. This is the tv th -e brought | With great skill and tact for the eventual with- | 
" th ae _ y a — = “y ¢ drawal of the English flag from this continent, | 
—s ae ee oe their antiorm disregard O° ' as the only practical settlement of the Alaba- | 
truth. They are a living illustration of the old | ma question. | 


adage, that a certain class of bad men won't | The Herald reports that at a picnic party the | 
be believed even when they tell the truth. ‘other day up the Hadson, the Rev.- Henry 

The Republican party are charged by these Ward Beecher was put through a sham trial 
bearers of false testimony against their neigh- | and sentenced to be kissed by six ladies of 


: : : Plymouth Church, who were present. The | 
bors with creating the preseut public debt, and | sentence wasinstantly executed. He liked it, 


then of every conceivable fraud and extrava- | and demanded a new trial. | 
gance. The people are told that the taxes they | Judge Moar left = practice at the ber anne | 
have been compelled to pay in consequence of | aj}, yielding from $15,000 to $18,000, to take 
the Democratic war for slavery are systemati- | his seat on our Supreme Bench. Lawyers now 


cally stolen by Republican officials ; that the | think he will soon havea practice worth double 


| es 
debt is growing larger rather than smaller ; | those sums. 
When the Massachusetts Senate finally ad. | 


journed last week, the members assembled in | 








Government is increased under Republican 





_The population of France consists nominally 
of 36.300.664 Romanists, 1,491,250 Protestants, 
153,994 Jews and 16.000 of other sects. 
Romish Church receives from thé State Treas- 
ury nearly £2.000,000; the two Established 
Protestant Churches £59,737, amounts increas- 
ed to £4 000,000, and £150,000 by private con- 
tributions and resources of all sorts. The Lu- 
therans are governed by a General Concistory 
at Strashurg, and the Reformed by a Council 
of Administration at Paris. 


A San Francisco paper, speaking of church- 
going in that city, says: ‘Dr. Stone’s con- 
gregation dues not average over 250, and the 
attendance at Mr. Stebbens’ church is evn 
less. If these really able and distinguished 
clergymen cannot collect a congregation of rea- 
sonable magnitude, it must be hard with the 
smaller ecclesiastical fry on the outskirts of 
Zien. By resorting to a little extra clerical 
clap-trap, Dr. Scudder is enabled to hold his 
own, but. asa general rule, the churches are 
lamentably empty. 


A Boston correspondent of the Buffalo Com- 
mercial describes the Boston sensation preacher, 
Mr. Murray, as a rather tall. fine looking man, 
with & moustache, and otherwise smooth face, 
young and energetic looking. He is very much 
respected and liked, though he does wear a 
moustache, smoke cigars, drive a fast horse, 
and go fishing. How Boston is changed! 'Tis 
but a few years ago that any one doing these 
things was a marked man, and one to be 
shunned ; but the young men “run’ "Boston now 
and the old fogies have to stand aside. ‘ 


Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames doesn’t like the 
style of Miss Tennie C. Claflin, the Wall street 


by the Constitution. As an instance of their | business prospect before them, slould seek a} 
bitter hatred of the colored man and their de- | clerkship in one of the Deparments. But 
terwination to continue their oppression to-, even then the ch. \ces are that it will prove a 


‘ ‘ 7 the open circle in front of the President's chair, ; brokeress. ‘‘Why don’t she drop the foolish 
rule, and is far greater than its necessities de- | and joining hands, all united in singing ‘** Auld | little school girl name “Tennie?” A lady who 
mand; that Congress is perfectly wild and Larg Syne.” ; Wears a man’s hat, and appears in the office of 


reckless in its appropriations of the peoples’; Lord Eldon, who has just died in London, 2 °ttlemen with the same man’s hat in band, 


wards him, the Democratic majority of the 
| Connecticut Legislature have refused to amend 
the State constitution by striking from it the | 
word ‘‘ white,” so that it shall agree with the 
Fifteenth amendment. 


Colored men will vote in that State, as well as 


man. A dependence on Government for support, 
| soon begets a time-serving, timid, and unmanly 


curse to him. % It is no place for : man of any 
spirit and self-r ect, young. old, black or 
white ;—especially is it no place for a young 


In nine cases out of ten a clerk who 
enters one of the Departments wih the inten- 


| lay some of them before the people. 


| money and of its own expenses. 


The facts will prove how unfounded are all 
these charges; and at some future time we shall , 
We will ; 
now only quote one single instance of Repub- | 
lican economy, and that upon a sul.ject that | 


has left his whoie fortune for the establishment 
of an insane asylum, ‘ [ restore to madmen,” 
said he, * the fortune I owe .to them.” Lord | 
Eldon was a lawyer. 


The King of Bavaria has a habit of getting 


surely should never write herself for the world 
““Tennie,” like the silly daughter of a doting 
ma. ‘T'o publish a paper is one thing, anda 
very honorable one ; to offer one’s self for the 
Presidency, andto provoke remark by outre 
raiment, is quite another. It's a pity the two 





up in the night, attiring himself in silver armor, 
and going out te feed the swans in one of the 


certain reformers have howled almost as loudly | ponds of his gardens. This be does, partly | 


should go together—that the honorable should 
be harmed and hindered by the preposterous. 


, we 
This action seems to show their spiteful folly. | spirit. 


in others, because the National Constitution is tion of making it his life-husiness ends in be 
the ‘‘ higher law,’ and will override both the | coming a hypocrit und a coward, rady to cringe 
Constitution and the laws of Connecticut. The | and fawn upon those above them, and to play 
Connecticut copperheads, therefore, in retain- | the informer against those who they safely may. | 
ing this word white in their State constitution | Its effect is to deprive such men of every gen- 
can only intend to make trouble, possibly | erous, independent, and kindly impulse. It 
create a collision between the General and State | makes them cold, selfish, and treacherous 
governments, in hopes of exciting sympathy in| Most of this class of men—we mean the pro- 
their behalf. Of course these stubborn and | fessional clerk, resolved, by hook or by crook, 
malignant prejudices have something to do with | to spend his life in the service he has entered 
the act. But they cannot expect to accomplish , upon—will sacrifice bis best friesd to promote 
anything more than a riot, and make costs for | his own interests, and not one of them ever 
the taxpayers. The colored men of Connecti-| exhibits manliness or geucrosity enough to 
cut are legal voters by the Constitution of the | utter a word in defence of an asscciate, lest he 
United States, and they will exercise that right, | might incur the di-pleasure of some one whose 
let copperbeads squirm and howl as they may. good will he deems it advisable te retain. 








_ more Senators, there was paid them for the same | catures of Christian ministers. 


love }j +3 ‘ 
Werefer | through original folly and parily in imitation | | bode ko repiying to an address from 
| of one of his favorite operatic heroes. : pegyerrlinnayrn © he Bis hn! 
ot" I cent disturbance, says: “If violence had not 
The Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler defends himself | closed my mouth, I would have shown by the 
for condemning the religion of Chas, Dickens, , example of America and Switzerland that the 


about as over the franking privilege. 
to the item of mileage. Our readers remember | 
how much abuse Congress has received for the 


i re »mselves for some | : : sigs leh 
eilnngt hey Shee Wee Ceneeres /on the ground that Dickens always introduced | plebiscitum, or appeal to the people, is a valua- 


years. In 1859 there was paid to Senators, - | the wine-cup and punch-bow! in his stories with | ble triump! for democracy, and will be the fa- 
mileage, the sum ef $75,911. In 1869, with six | evident approbation, and made frequent cari- | ture form of liberty. You would then feel that 
| L alone perhaps among the Democrats had the 
| sentiment ofthe future. The letters [ received 
. ; | from Switzerland are unanimous in approval of 
gs of sacha ae in favor of the renomination of the Hon. John | aes ase have taken.” In conclusion, he says : 
se, which | ; : ‘After 22 ye: . 3 

the same rate of reduction for the House, , c Cessna as their candidate for Congress for the | : After ed “ ea to education, resulting 
is near the truth, and the total amount paid to XVJth District of Pennsylvania. Franklin | '" Paired health, T have aclaim to repose. 
members of that body for mileage in 1859 was, | and Adams counties also belong to the district, Tur Chicago Republican says: ‘‘Col. John ° 
in round numbers, $363,000, and in 1869 only | and have not yet expressed their preference. Brownlow, son of Senator Brownlow, writes 
$109,000, making a yearly saving to the peopie| The Ion. Glenni W. Scotield has received | — ee hg oe — pe y under 
in this single item since the Republican party | the unanimous nomination for re-election to : alts taeneel wie 


| steadily improving. Ever since his trip to New 
came into power of $254,000. It will turn out, 


purpose only $29,312.40, a reduction of more; The Republicans of Bedford, Somerset, and 


Fulton counties bave instructed their conferees 





'Conpress by the Republicans of Erie ceunty, | 


York he has been geiting better. With im- 


men Butter and Pratt secared the interven- | 


and aid rebels to regain rights that they had | 


dustry, that American labor may be secured | 


The copperhead Democracy of Pennsylvania | 
are quite as bitterly opposed to the political and 
civil rights of the colored man. They, like 
their blind and malicious Connecticut co-labor- 
ers in evil, are fighting against fate, and illus- 
trating the old truth that the gods having re- 
solved to destroy them, have first made them 
mad. They are resolved to set the Constitu- 
tion, so far as it confers equal rights upon col- 
ored men, at defiance, and withhold the fran- 
chise from the colored men of the Old Key- 
stone. 

The Philadelphia Age, the Organ of this class 
antedeluvian malignants, has pronounced their 
edict against the colored man. In the follow- 
ing terms it lays down the ; Democratic plat- 
form. We wish them much joy in the issae 
they have resolved to make at the coming elec- 
tions in that State : 


“The Pennsylvania Democracy are speaking 
upon the white man’s question. hey are de- 
termined to make this the issue of the coming 
contest. On the Sth inst. the Democratic con- 
vention of Fayette county assembled at Union- 
town, and, after nominating a good ticket, 
commenced aseries of outspoken resolutions | 
by declaring that the fraudulent and forcible | 
adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment was a 
flagrant outrage upon the rights of the States, 
and an intentional insult to the white race. 
The same convention also urge the forming of 
white men’s clubs for the purpose of restoring 
the power of this Government to the keeping of 
white men, and urge all men who prefer the 
| rule of white men to thatof Negroes to unite 
, with the Democracy in an effurt to perpetuate 
the institutions of our country in the hands of 
the white race. This is the path in which the 
Democratic party in the old Keystone State 
will travel in the future. Negro suffrage was 
'furced upon the white menof this State by 
fraudulent means. They were not allowed to 
have a voice in the matter. A Legislature was 
elected upon a far different issue, and then the 
| majority of that body ratified the Negro amend- 
ment Ilad the question of Negro suffrage been 
submitted to the white men of Pennsylvania 
then it would bave been defeated by a large 
mujority, and the same result would follow an 
election to-day. The Radicals are well aware 
of that fact, aud hence the cheat and swindle. 
But it isnot too late toadminister an antidote 
for the poison, and that the Democracy intend 
to do. White men will never allow Pennsylva- 
nia to be ruled and ruined by Negroes.” 


——pum 
iioward University. 














On Friday last the second annual examina- 
tion of the Law Department of the Howard 
University, was attended by a large num- 
ber of visitors. Addresses were made by sev. 
eral of the students, and their performances 
are spoken of in very decided terms of approval, 
as exhibiting the must satisfactory progrets 
during the past year, and ability of a high or- 
der. Amongst the students who participated 
in the exercises were: The Legal Profession, 
John E. Patterson, Arkansas; Slander and 
Libel, Frank J. Webb, Pennsylvania ; Corpor- 
ations, M. A.S. Carey, Michigan; Reform in 
Criminal Law, William E. Mathews, Maryland; 
The Ampbyctionic Council, George W. Mitchell, 
Virginia ; The Fruits of Commerce, J. Henry 
Smyth, Virginia; Conflict of Laws, M. W. 
Moore, North Carolina; Maxims of the Law, 
C. N. Thomas, Pennsylvania; The Civil Law, 
D. A. Straker, Kentucky ; Fides Servanda est, 
W. G. Wynn, Virginia. 

Addresses to the students were made by Pro- 
fessor J. M. Langstan, Mr. Maynard, member 
of Congress from Tennessee ; Col. J. W. Forney, 
Gen. Eaton, Commissioner of Education ; Geo. 
T. Downing, Dr. Rankin, of the First Congre- 
gational Church of this city, and Gen. Howard, 
President of the University. All the speak- 
ers expressed much pleasure at the very mark- 
ed indications of improvement in scholarship 
on the part of the students. The University 
is undoubtedly doing a great and noble work. 





The Equalization Bill. 

This bill, designed to equalize the bounties 
paid to soldiers during the rebellion, has passed 
the House and is now in the Senate, where it 
will probably sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking. If it should become a law, it will re- 
quire one hundred and two millions of dollars 
to carry out its provisions. It will entitle ail 
who served three years to $100 each, those who 
served two years to $50, and one to $25, pro- 
vided they enlisted before the high bounties 
were paid by theGovernment. The sum it will 
draw from the Treasury will be almost equal to 
the amount of the public debt paid off by Pre- 
sident Grant’s administration. And it is very 
doubtful if the money will be of any real benefit 
tothe soldier. The most of it would go into the 
hands of agents. Soldiers are very generally 
satisfied with the treatment they have received 
from the Government. At any rate, very few 
of them have asked for this Jaw, and most of 
them would undoubtedly prefer to see the debt 
$10,000,000 less, and six millions of interes: 
annually saved. Whether they are or not 
there is no probability of the bill passing the 








Senate. 





The whole effect of a dependeat pesition in | 
one of the Departments here is to demoralize | 
and unman those who have entered upon this 
life. There are hundreds of high-minded, 
honorable, and true-hearted men in position in | 
the Departments. but they are exceptions to 
the general character of clerks They may, 
and, we think, they do,as a chss discharge 
their duty to the Government wih reasonable 
fidelity. We do not mean to discuss that point, 
however. Our purpose is simply to advise 
our colored friends everywhere to eschew 
the office-seeking as a rule, and especially 
clerkships in Washington. 

Working on the streets, sawing vood, keep 
ing shop, digging potatoes, or doing any kind 
of menial labor is quite as honoralle, and far 
more independent, if not paid quite :o liberally. 
At any of those employments a manmay main- 
tain his self-respect and be his ovn master. 
They will also be infinitely more respected by 
the people. Leave the clerkships to the “poor 
whites.’ It is a pity to spoil good material by 
putting them in such demoralizing positions. 





Supposed Tragic Fuad of a Cele- 
brated Union Scout. 


A communication in the Galvescon (Texas) 
Daily News of the 15th instant, dsted at Clin- 
ton, June 7th, mentions the fact tkat that place 
had been ‘plunged into the greatest excite- 
ment"’ over the killing of C. S. Bert, the fa- | 
mous Union scout and spy, by fve men who 
waylaid and attacked the intrepic man in the 
Guadalupe bottom, about two miles from Clin- 
ton. A silver-handled navy revolver was found 
near the scene of conflict, with “‘ C. S. Bett, 
scout,’’ engraved on the handle. Five barrels 
of the pistol had been freshly discharged. A 
negro who witnessed the attack says that one 
man was shot off his horse and fell, and then 
five men rode off, leading the fallen man’s 
horse. ‘l'hey passed near him, and three of the 
party were wounded and bleeding. It was gen- 
erally believed that Bet was the party killed. 
A sheriff’s posse had started in pursuit of the 
murderers. Be Li was a very brave and saga- 
cious man, and performed most signa! service 
for tue Union cause during the war. The ad- 
ventures of Mr. Bex. during the rebellion were 
published in a series of articles in the New 
York Ledger the past year, extending 
through nearly fifty numbers. The story con- 
stitutes one of tue most remarkable chapters of 
personal heroism and bold adventures of the 
whole war. We are only surprised that he was 
not murdered long ago. 











The Funding Bill. 


= 


The bill to fand our national debt at four per | 
cent. has passed the House, and iz now in the 
hands of a committee of the Senate Whether 
it will pass the Senate or not is more than we 
will venture to predict. But we can imagine 
to conceivable reason for its defeat, or for 
suffering it to die in the hands of the commit- 
tee. The bill, as it came from the House, simply 
gives those who may desire to invest their money 
in such securities a chance todo so. Finan- 
ciers, both in this country and in Europe, seem 
to entertain no doubt tha: four per cent. bonds | 
will find ready purchasers. ‘The certainty that | 
our debt will be paid off, at the present rate, | 
in fifteen years of so, and our bonds bearing five 
apd six per cent., al] taken up, is a strong rea- 
son why capitalists will invest even in those at 
four per cent. having a long time to run. They 
like the security, and Europeans understand 
that itis a higher rate of interest than they 
can obtain at home, We trust, therefore, that 
the Senate will not incur the grave responsi- 
bility of defeating this important financial 
measure. 





New Railroad Enterprise, 

- We learn from the Shepherdstown (W. Va.) 
Register that the survey of the Shenandoab 
Valley Railroad, running from Hagerstown to 
Salem, (via Shepherdstown, Charlestown, Ber- 
ryville, Front Royal, Loray, Waynesboro,’ from 
thence to Salem,) are nearly completed, and 
the road will soon be out under contract. This 
road will cross the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road at Duffields, in this county ; the Winches- 
ter and Potomac Railroad, at Charlestown ; the 
Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas Railroad, 
at Front Royal ; and the Chesapeake and Ohio 
at Waynesboro,’ and will open a large scope of 
rich iron country to the markets. The Shen- 
andoah Valley Road will probably connect at 
Hagerstown with the Reading, Pa., Road, 
which is now under construction to that town. 
The Register states that the President and Di- 
rectors of said road are very anxious to con- 
nect with the Shenandoah Road, and have been 
negotiating for that purpose for sume time past. 
Bat if this connection should not be wade, the 
Western Maryland Road will be the connecting 


| Peter, in the gift also of Magisterial Infualli 





link at Hagerstown. 


we think, that all the other items of expense, 
especially printing, will be found to be a great 
saving from #4 Vemecratic times, taking the 
increase of population and the necessities of 
the war irto consideration. But of that here- 
after. a” 
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Mr. Alvord’s Letters. 








We call attention to a series of letters we 
are publishing on the condition of the freed- | 
men, constituting the report of Mr. ALvorpD to 
Gen. Howarp, as Commissioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. 

Just at this particular juncture, when the | 
Derocrats, inspired by their intense hatred of 
everything and everybody that has been instru- 
mental in elevating the negro to his present 
condition, are pouring out the vials of their 
wrath upon the head of that Christian soldier, 
who served his country while they were seek- 
ing its destruction, anything that demonstrates 
his claim to our sympathy and confidence 
challenges attention. 

These letters show how much the country is | 
indebted to this Bureau for the state of pros- 
perity the South exhibits in the material, moral, 
and educational progress of the colored people. 
Had the party, of which Fernanpo Woop is a 
representative man, held the reins of power, we 
should have had a different state of things to 
record; and we gladly seize the opportunity to 
reiterate our confidence in General Howarp, and 
our conviction that he will come out from the 
furnace of persecution brighter than ever. 











Anathema. 





The following is a correct translation of the 
dogma of infallibility agreed upon by the Ccu- 
menical Council, to be promulgated throughout 
the world on the 29th instant. We are left to 
the alternative of swallowing its enormities 
with unquestioning credence, or being cursed 
after the usual popish fashion : 


First. If any one shall say that the Episco- 
cal Chair of the Roman Church .s not the very 
true and Infallible Chair of the Blessed Peter, 
or that it has not been divinely chosen by God 
as the most solid, enduring, and incorruptible 
rock of the whole Christian Church—let him 
be anatnema. - 

Second. If any one shall say that there exists 
on earth, distinct and separate from the Chair 
of the Blessed Peter, any other Infallible Chair 
of the Truth of the Gospel of Christ the Lord — 
let him be anathema. 

Third. If any one shall deny that the Divine 
Supremacy of the Chair of the Blessed Peter 
18 to all men, whether unbelievers or believers, 
whether laymen or bishops, necessary as the 
true road to eternal salvation—let him be 
anathema. 

Fourth. If any one shall say that each and 
all of the Roman Pontiffs, legitimately elected, 
are not jure divino successors of the Blessed 


bility, and shall deny to any one of them the 
prerogative of Infallibility to teach the Church 
aud the Word of God, pure from all corruption 
and error—let him be anathema. 

Fifth. If any one shall say that Ecumenical 
Councils are a power placed by God in the 
Church for feeding the Divine flock on the 
Word of God superior to the Roman Pontiff, or 
equal to him, or necessary, by Divine institu- 
tion to the completion of the Infallible Magis- 
tracy of the Bishop of Rome—let him be 
anathema. 


= ———— — 


Cuingese anD Neorogs.—The Chinese pro- 
blem may be precipitated upen us sooner than 
we had anticipated. The experiment recently 
made in Massachusetts of introducing Chinese 
operatives in manufacturing has stirred up 
much feeling all over the country among the 
various trades. Meetings have been held, 
speeches made, and resolutions adopted, re- 
sembling in their general character the demon- 
strations which took place on the same subject 
in California. As yet, no indications of intend- 
ed violence have been given, but it is certain 
that a strong antagonism is being developed. 
The Superintendent of the Alabuma and Chat- 
tanooga Railroad, now being constructed, hav- 
ing concluded that the experiment of employ- 
ing Negro labore was a failure, contracted with 
Koopmanschap & Co., of San Francisco, for 
1,500 Chinese laborers to be fowarded at once. 
This, of course, will rouse the jealous hostility 
of the freedmen, and, in connection with the 
similar feeling at the North, may turn a strong 
current of prejudice against the Mongolian. It 
would be curious if the latter should take the 
place so long occupied by the Negro as an ele- 
ment of political discord.—N. F. Times. 

TN 

A railroad convention, held at Bentonville. 
Arkansas, 6th inst., was largely attended by 
delegates from all parts of the State. The ob- 
ject was to provide for a general system of rail- 
roads throughout the State, and with especial 
reference to Northwestern Arkansas and South- 
western Missouri. The immediate construction 
of a road from Bentonville to Fort Smith, to 
be known as the Arkansas Western railroad, 
was favorably considered, and measures taken 
accordingly. Our correspondent mentions that 
as the postmaster of Bentonville recently de- 

urted and took the postal facilities away with 

im, letters from that place have for the present 
to be sent by hand. 

i __t 
The National Labor Union at its recent meet- 


ing adopted the New Era as the organ of that 





Pa. he district (XIXth) is composed of the 
counties of Erie, Warren, McKean, Elk, Forest. 
Cameron, Jefferson, and Clearfield. Mr. Sco- 
field will no doubt receive the nomination by 
the conf. recs. 


Jean Ingelow says of Dickens, in a private 
letter: ‘* He was the lord of laughter and ot 
tears. The old dress in which mortals used to 
be presented to us by authors had grown shab- 
by, but he dressed human nature anew, showed 
it to us as we had never seen it before. He 
anade what was homely and lowly draw near, to 
be looked at and loved.” ; 


At Montgomery, White Bluif District, Ga., 
on Sunday last, a quarrel between two colored 


| men in the employ of William Coolidge, of Ver- 


nonburg, resulted in the fatal stabuing of one 
of them, Andrew Marshall. The murderer, 
Andrew Kirley, narrowly escaped lynching at 
the hands of the colored people who witnessed 
the deed. 


A correspondent from Marian District,S.C., 
says the Charlotte Bulletin, writes as follows : 
I have discovered and fully tested a new honey 

lant which abounds here, and blooms from 
May 10 to June 20. It yielss a large supply of 
the purest honey, delicious to the palate and 
clear as spring water. The bush is suitable for 
yards as it is very ornamental. 


In Atlanta, Ga., on Friday, a young man 
named Robert Boyd, shot a friend, J«s8e 
Owens, killing him instantly. The New Era 
says: “They had been playing during the 
afternoon with an unloaded Derringer. They 
took a walk and in the interim the pistol was 
loaded by third party, on their return Boyd 
took up the pistol, and, supposing it to be still 
unloaded, snapped it at Owens and shot him 
throngh the head, the ball entering just over 
theeye and passing through the brain. He 
' died instantly.” 


| The Supreme Court of Florida has decided 
that Edmund C, Weeks is Lieutenant Governor 
of that State. The office of Licutenant Gov- 
ernor having become vacant, Mr. Weeks was 
appointed to the vacancy by Governor Reed. 
The Controller of the State refused to pay the 
Lieutenant Governor's salary, and the case was 
thus brought to the Supreme Court with the 
result already stated. 


A Boston paper complains because its preach- 
ers are not paid as well as those of New York. 
The highest salary paid any one clergyman in 
Boston is $7,000, we believe, so the Rev. E. E. 
Bale; but $5,0U0 is the running price among 
our first-class ministers. More get $3,500 than 
$5,000, however. It pays to be an Episcopal 
or a Unitarian clergyman. The best Methodist 
preachers do not get over $3,500 


Morrissey sat on the piazza of Congress Hall 
surrounded by friends. Judge Bishop, of 
Lenox, took a seat near. Ile eyed Morrissey 
sharply, and the “ Member from N. Y.” eyed 
the Judge. Some years ago, when Morrissey 
attempted to fight over the line, he was arrested 
and brought before Judge Bishop. and was fined 
$800. He responded in a polite manner, pulled 
out bis purse, paid the fine, bowed to the Judge, 
and departed. Neither spoke, but it was evi- 
dent that the recognition was mutual. 


Whitman started in life as a driver of omni- | 
buses. He is a type-setter by trade. From 
type-setting he proceeded to write for newspa- 
pers, and for years was a contributor to the 
columns of the various journals of New York. 


A story is afloat in the papers that Walt, 


| proved health he is recovering his old buoyant 

opelits, auu ue ws Lopeful that no rebel will oe- 
,cupy his seat until after the 4th of March, 
| 1875. Kx Surgeon General Hammond, whom 

he consulted in New York, gave a most favor- 
| able opinion of his case ; said complete restora- 
| tion to health was possible, and very great relief 
ubsolutely certain.’ *’ 








Mr. Sumner’s Cuban Resolutions. 


The foYowing are the resolutions, in full, in- 
troduced by Mr. Sumner in the Senate on 
Thursday last : 


Resolved, That the people of the United 
States cannot hear with indifference the reports 
| of barbarous outrages which reach them con- 
stantly from the neighboring island of Cuba; 
that they protest against the repetition of such 
acts, whether by the Spanish Government or 
the insurgents seeking independence ; that they 
denounce with indignation the shooting of cap- 
tives taken with arms iv their hands as a viola- 
tion of the first principles of civilization, and 
conirary to the precedent happily established 
on the North American continent ; and in the 
name of humanity they solemnly insist that 
these things shall cease. 

Resolved, That the people of the United 
| Srates are pained to hear that the }retension 
| of property in man is still upheld in the island 

and colonies of Spain lying in American waters; 
| that human beings eudowed by nature with the 
right to life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness, 
| are held as slaves; that instead of terminating 

this pretension at once, the Spanish Govern- 
| ment propose to protract it for an indefinite 
| period by an impossible system of gradualism ; 
| that such a spectacle is justly offensive to all 
| Who love republican institutions, and especially 
| to the United States, who now, in the name of 
justice and for the sake of good neighborhood, 
ask that slavery shall cease at ouce. 

Resolved, That the United States, being once 
colonies, achieved independence by successful 
resistance to the European power claiming to 
govern them, and their exumple was followed 
afterward by the Spanish colonies on the Ame- 
rican continent, all of which have achieved in- 
dependence likewise; that already the same 
aspiration for independence begins to stir in 
| the neighboring colonies of Great Britain ; that 





| the age, teach us that the day of European 
colonies in this hemisphere has passed ; that, 
impressed by this c nviction, the people of tle 
United States regret to witness the extraordi- 
nary efforts of the Spanish government, by vio- 
lence and blood, to maintain the unoatural 
jurisdiction in Cuba forbidden by the great law 
of progress, and hostile to the best incerests of 
both parties. 

Resclved, That the people in the United 
| States declare their sympathy with their felluw 
Americausin Cuba struggling for inde, eadence, 
and at the same time their sympathy with the 
people of Spain in their preseut effurts fur libe- 
ral institutions in their own ancient land; and 

they call on this peuple, at the first stage of 
reform at home, and for the sake of peace, to 
recognize at Once the right of Cubans to govern 
themselves; that they make this appeal with 
sincere good will to the people of Spain, aud 
with the assurance tha: the justice they do to 
others will redound to their own happiness, 
welfare, and renuwn. 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
Scates is charged with the duty of communite- 
ting these resolutions to the government of 








This was the occupation he followed for a liveli- 
hood. ‘There is hardly one of the jouroals in 

New York—especially the weeklies—on which | 
he did not at one time hold an editorial posi- | 
tion. 


At the Ilamilton, Massachusetts, camp meet- 
ing, which opened on the 2Lst, they are using 
the ancient copy of the Bible used by Samuel 
Wesley and his son, the founder of Methodism, 
Joho Seckes. The volume is a folio pulpit 
Bible, and was used in the church of Epworth 
in England, of which the Rey. Samuel Wesley 
was rector, and afterward by his son, John 
Wesley, who occasionally preached there. It 
was the pulpit Bible from 1695 to 1726. 


According toa French statistician, taking 
the average, a man 50 years of age has slept 


amused himself 4,000 days, was eating 1,5 
days, was sick 500 days, etc. He ate 17,000 
pounds of bread, 16,000 pounds of meat, 4,600 

unds of vegetables, eggs and fish, and drank 
7.000 gallons of liquid, namely, water, coffee, 
tea, beer, wine, etc., altogether. 


There isatradition in Rome that no Pope 


6,000 days, worked 6,500 days, walked 8UU days, | 


Spain 











‘The Indians. 

it is now feared in official quarters that the 
Indians in the North-Western and Southern 
iieservations are intent on war. Several te‘e- 
grams and letters from Gen. Sheridan were re- 
ceived at the War Department July 1, giving a 
| gloomy account of affairs in those reservations. 
| From these dispatches it seems that the Indians 
_ ure on the war path, seven differeat bands, fully 
armed aud equipped, having passed over the 
| Pacific Railroad, just below Fort Saunders, on 
| Monday last, for the ostensible purpose of go- 
| ing down to hunt for the elk ; but neither Gens. 
Sherman or Sheridan believe that this is their 
mission. They are already off of their reser- 
| vations, and evidently mean mischief. Gen. 
| Sherman says that the whole Indian people 
| seem to be ina restless condition, and that from 
| the general information he receives from all 
| sources, he has no doubt that they mean war. 
| Gen. Sheridan, in his reports toGen. Sherman, 
| states that he found a number of the bands 
_over 1.000 miles from their reservations. In 


- 





| these instances, in harmony with the spirit of Ss 


will ever ‘see the years of Peter,” who is said | ® number of their villages he found large 
to have held the Roman See for 25 years. This ; quautities of stolen property, which they had 
tradition is invested with a more than usual accumulated from the raids they had made. 
interest just now, from the fact that the present | ‘The accounts of the atrocities of the Far South 


Pope entered upon the twenty fifth year of his 
pontificate on the 17th of June. Only cne Pope 
since the days of St. Peter has reigned as long. 
Pius VI. reigned from February 15, 1775, to 
August 29, 1799, alittle more than 244 years. 


The Athens, Tenn., Post settles an impor- 
tant question thus: “We learn from a gentle- 
man of Greenville that ex-President Johnson 
hashad no thought. of becoming a candidate 
for Vongress, acd that all reports indicatiag 
such an intention on his part are without foun- 
dation. Col. Jim White is the Conservative 
candidate in the First District, and Roderick 
Random Butler the Radical candidate—botb 
announced by authority.’’ 


A merchant, not far from the “ Hub,’ re- 
cently hired a new clerk, and of course initiated 
him at once into the mystery of the ** trade- 
mark.’’ The same afternoun the newly-inducted 
knight of the yard-stick was showing some 
goods to a lady custower, whea she demurred 
at the price of the articles. The feelings of 
the merchant may be imagined when the young 
man called out at the top of his voice: “What 
shall I sell this for? it is marked $4.50 and 





body. 


cost 50 cents. 


| Indians are confirmed, and Gen. Sheridan looks 
every day for an outbreak from the Sioux. He 
| has distributed his force, and made all the need- 
| ful preparations for defense. He has not foree 
| enough to take active offensive measures, even 
if a general war should begin. He has no 
hopes of anything good from Red Cloud and 
his Chiefs, and say that Red Cloud, if heis so 
| inclined, cannot control the Sioux Nation, and 
_ that indeed no Indian Chief cam speak for his 
| young men, as the latter are first, last, and al- 
| ways lor war. 
| Gen Sherman indorses these opinions, and 
_ states that to-day he feels more concern ‘about 
| the state of Indian affairs than he ever did be 
fore. He'is satisfled that the Indians have 
been deceiving the Government for several 
months past, and that their strikinga blow is 
not @ matter of doubt with him now. But 
where they will strike is the perplexing quee- 
tion. He says that Red Cloud and his vand 
lett the line of the railroad last Monday, and 
should be at Fort Laramie to-day, where some 
200 lodges of Red Cloud’s people are waiti 
| to receive him. He has no confidence ia Red 
Cloud, and thinks the Ind:an chiefs are too 
shrewd for the Indian agents. - 
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Our Monthly Report. 


{his Report speaks for itself. 
vate balance of deposits are now about two 
millions of dollars.’ This is a result of which 
we feel proud; not that it has been brought 
ihout by ourunaided efforts—on the contrary it 
nas chiefly beey accomplished by the hearty 
ind industrious co-operation of our friends 
imong the depositors themselves. But we are 
proud to find that our arguments for the need 
of such a Bank as this were not misconceived ; 
nor were our hopes in vain that the colored 
men of the South would speedily learn to avail 
themselves of the advantages it offers. 

The results accomplished are worthy our 
They are not wholly shown in the in- 
of deposits H 


pride 


crease we must also regard the 


new homes all over the South owned by the | 
free and independent colored citizen, the habits | 


and 
ereated and fostered by the inducements held 
out by our Bank 

Therefore, when we point t 


of thrift, industry, prudence, 


) OUr present in 
ereased balance, we mean more earnesily and 


particulary to call attention also to these other 


matters, which we regard as embraced in the 


grand result and of more consequence than 


the mere heaping up of meney. 





The Cullivation of the Peanat. 


From Report of Commissioner of Agriculture for 1868 

Though the peanut has been cultivated in 
Virginia to some extent from a remote date, it 
is only since the war that the crop has become 
of primary importance in the section of the 
State peculiarly adapted to its production. The 


greater part of Eastern Virginia was by turns 


occupied by both of the contending armies : 
ind as nearly every farmer raised peanuts 
enough for his family. and some to spare, their 
merit became extensively known among th: 
soldiers that when the 
banded a knowledge of them was carried to 
every part of the country. 


80 armies were dis 


Tt is doubtless to 


this cause, more than to any other, that we are | 
to ascribe the extraordinary impulse given to | 


their culture within the last few years 


>o 


rapid has been its extension that the crop of | 


P ' ; 
each successive year has heen three fold greater 


than that of the vear preceding, and at prices | 


fully maintained 
ginia, is estimated to have aggregated about 
three hundred thousand bushels, the average 
price of which was about $2.75 per bushel. 
Such enormous profits in the present depressed 
condition of our agriculture are well calculated 
to keep up the ratio of increase for 1869, so 
that the prodncit might be safely estimated at a 
million of lushels if it were not that many of 
the new planters have embarked in the busi- 
ness without an adequate knowledge of the con- 
ditions necessary to success. 

The preparation of the soil, however, is 
shrouded in no mystery, while the subsequent 
culture is almost as simple and scarcely more 
expensive than that cf corn. This may be in- 
ferred from the fact that some planters put as 
much as a hundred acres in peanuts, and not a 
few from thirty to fifty acres in addition to other 
orops. 





information Wanted. 





Mary Virginia Thornton wishes to, find her 
mother, Hannah Gatewood, her brother, Pa‘rick 
Thornton, and her sisters, Ester Washington, | 
Winna Thornton, and Sarah Ann Thornton, | 

| 
! 


| 


who, about eight years ago. lived at Millbank, 

King George county, Virginis, but who are 

now supposed to be in Washington, D. C. 
Aduress Mary Vireinia THornton, 


Dover, N. H. 


j 


| 





items from the Branches. 


BEAUFORT BRANCH. 

Braurort, 8S. C., June 14th, 1870. 

A few facts from our Branch may prove in- 
teresting and encouraging to our depositors, 
and to those of other Branches. We have one 
depositor who at the close of the War had but 
the clothes on his back and sixty dollars in sil- 
ver, hoarded up little by little through forty 
years of slavery and unrequited labor. That 
same man owns now 800 acres of land, nearly 
all pad for, runs three plows, hired last year 
13 hands and raised 20 bales good cotton and 
has money in the Bank besides. 

Will our colored friends on these Islands and 
elsewhere strive todo as well. We have an- 
other depositor who atthe very beginning of 
last season lost both his horses 
heavy loss, with no animalto work, and with 
only afeeble wife to help him in the field, and 
with the hoe alone, he raised 3000 pounds seed 
cotton (equal to 600 pounds ginned cotton) on 
5$ acres, 90 bushels corn on 3} acres, would 


have bed more bnt for the dry weather, and | 


about 50 bushels sweet potatoes on 4 an acre. 


This wi 1 do for the present, and if any one 
wants a few more such J can accommodate him 
in a future letter. 
NeELson R. Scover, Cashier. 
<a 
LOUISVILLE BRANCH 
That our Branch is steadily working it 


Way 


ii) the confidence of the people ie shown by | 


cue iact that lifty-one new depositors put away 
over $3,500 in the month of May; that in the 
Sime time there were two hundred and forty- 
three redeposits, amounting to nearly $9,325 
shows that our old 
and have confidence in us 
We know the disabilitic 
people struggle here 


friends are working well, 


aoder which our 
almost every useful oc- 
‘upation is Shut against them. and tbat they 


save of their little earnings even these small 
pans, speaks well for their ‘foresight. Tow 
excellent tu have money in the Bank! It will 


drive care and sorrow from the door, and all 
will be Phight and cheerful within. Save, then, 
yours, And 
then, too, a good fat pocket-book makes an easy 


vow-—begin to-day whilst heaith is 


pillow, makes hosts of friends. Try it. Begin 


by depositing even five cents, a »you will 
he able to put away dollars. 


Horack Morris, Cashier. 
——— 
MEMPHIS BRANCH, 


The prospect of this Branch is good ; although 
many of the Branches are losing ut this time, 
Should 
we be able to keep above $75,000 from this 
time until September, we shall accomplish 
There 


we have thus far steadily increased. 


much, and the prospect is good for it. 


is an excellent prospect of a larve crop this 


fall; and should it not fuil, the colored people 
will stand upon a firm footing; and it requires 
but persistent work, constantly bringing before 
their minds the necessity of saving, and the 
advantages of our Bank to them, to enable us 
to reach $125,000 by the first of January, 1871. 
1 have faith to believe the F.S. & T. Co. will 
yet become ove of the most prosperous institu- 
tions in the world—and why should it not? 


N. D. Surrn, Cashier. 
a ——- 


MOBILh BRANCH. 
Mosixe, Ava., June 1, 1870. 

Following is an exhibit of the business of this 
Branch to date : 

Total deposits, $639,771.31; total amount 
returned to depositors, $558,383.54. The bal- 
ance due 1,821 depositors is $81,387.77. Net 
increase in the number of depositors during the 
past year, 550; net increase of savings for the 


The aggre- | 


economy 


| this put a// the money that comes into their 


The crop of 1868, in Vir. | 


For all this | 


' same period, $31,000. Deposits for Moy, $31,- ' 2300, don’t be save the balance?’ Now, that _ A New Srare.—Another State and another 
: j ; is the idea I want to get you to adopt and follow | lerritory are to be constructed New Mexico | 
out. It is a simple sum in arithmetic. In most believes she has attained the age and dignity of 


717.80: drafis for the month, $22,237.93; gain 
for the month, $9,479.87. 

Amount of interest paid depositors in 1866, 
($12.50; in 1857, $381.40; in 1868, $1,373.26 ; 
in 1869, $1.71239; March dividend, 1870, 
$615.83 ; and special interest from January to 
June, $58.82: totab, $4,154 20. 
| ©. N. Woopwarp. Cashier. 

nee ee 
NEWBERN BRANCH. 

We invite the attention of our readers to the 
following items of the business of this Branch: 
Deposits from May 16th to date (584), $12,- 
493.67; drafts from May 16th to date (514), 
$12,675.25 ; 
341,242.30; total amount of drafts to date, 

295,570.94: balance due depositors June L6th, 
$45,671.36. 


These figures show that we have a pretty 


; 


tho th 


f. 


good balance on deposit, but we bave not qained 
apy during the month We want you, friends, 
, . aS * 
port next month. You can if you w//, and in 
this way: Let each man or woman who reads 
hands into the Bank. When they want to buy 
anything they need, draw out ot the Bank just 
enough money to buy with,and nomore., Use 


vu uae 


pass @// your earnings through it, and see how | 
{ e aca S i 
iy Bank account will increase, and our | 


i soon yor 
reports change for the better. 
C. A. Nerson, Cashier 
iis 
NEW ORLFANS BRANCH, 
New Orurans, June 14th, L&70. 
Ous friends and depositors see with pleasure 
the rapid advance of our bank in this city. The 
| total amount due depositors was at the end of 
$152,243.97 
184,795.65 
193,881.60 
195,195.35 
e of $42,951.38 in the three months. 


| February... . . 
At the endof March.. 
1 * April. 

Pa « May... 
An increas 
| The colored people understand the advantages 
have a 


| to be derived from the bank, and num 

ber of practical illustrations of these advantages 

| in the shape ot lots, cottages, drays, and horses, 
bought from savings at this Bank. 

We hate good news from the country, and 

expect that our deposits, wii he donbled after 

+t 


gathering in of the coming crop 


Very respecifally, 
C. S. Savvinet, Cashier 
oaseiliadaa 
NORFOLK BRANCH 


| 


total amount of deposits to dute, | 





| 


| tofore allowed him. 


cases the increased pay goes into extravagances 
and luxuries which are more injury than good. 
Looking at it from one point of view, the man 
whose receipts are thus increased is not one 
cent better off: he has only been able to dis- 
burse a little more money, which has passed 
through his hands, doing him no more benefit 
than the money of a bank or other corporation 
does the cashier through whose hands it passes. 

‘It is hard to begin. I know how longingly 
a poor man looks forward to the luxury of in- 
dulgence in something bis means has not hore- 
I know how hopefully 
every mother looks forward to the time wher 
she may vie with her neighbors in the dress 
and adornment of her children; 30, when a 
little addition to the income arrives, it is ai- 
ready mentally spent. 


“This is all wrong. Instead of these extra- 


vagant outlays, this money, and every Cent pos- | 
sible from every other source, ought to be 


| suved, put at interest and become a permanent 


each one of you, to he!p us make a better re- | 


own Bank as you do your pocket-book ; | 


blessing. The time comes in every man’s and 
woman's life when the follies of faShioa end, 
and the sober realities of life are everywhere 
about them. Then what a comfert will it be 
to know that we denied ourselves and saved by 
it a home and comfort. 

One of the first questions asked by @ person 
who wishes to put their money in a bank is: 
“Isit safe?’ [have no doubt many of you 
have heard the question asked in regard to our 
bank. Iam glad of this public opportunity to 
answer it. I believe you will be satisfied that 
I teil you the truth—and I tell you that 7? 7s 
safe. Safe as the Government of the United 


| States, in whose bonds all the surplus is in- 





' sball have to acknowledge that I am disap- | 


| vested. 


The Branch here, and all the Branches 
everywhere, are responsible for their deposits. 
They have now a considerable surplus—1 think 
could pay every dollar due to depositors and 
have nearly one hundred thousand dollars left. 
itis managed by upright men; men of the 
highest character, and of national reputation. 
If a bank was robbed or destroyed, your money 
woula still be safe. 

“If afew years more shall roli round and 
our bank shall not have prospered to the extent 
of treble its present amount of deposits, then I 


pointed, and that the colored people are not 


| prospering as they ought 





We have opened 44 new accounts this month, 


| (May, 1870,) and 328 since January Ist, almost ; 


all are small accounts—-just the kind of fownda- 
| tion on which to build up the people. A large 
; number of our poor people have begun the 
_plan of depositing regularly every week or 
| month. Some bring one dollar a week, others 
| five dollars every two weeks, or, in some cases, 
| twelve dollars a month. One washerwoman 
| has thus saved one hundred and fifty dollars 
| since last June. Several draymen have saved 
‘enough to buy a horse and dray; anda few 
| have purchased houses and lots. 

We have very few capitalists—few who are 
able to put a thousand dollars in the Bank ; 
‘but we have reasonable hopes, if-the present 
; system of savings continues, that in another 
ten years our ‘‘thousand doMar’’ men may be 
counted by hundreds. 

No one doubts the soundness or safety of our 
| National Savings Bank; but the people are 
| slow to learn that ten dimes banked is a dollar 
| saved, and that a dollar saved is as good as two 

dollars earned. 


H. C. Percy. Cashier. 
SE 
‘ALEIGH BRANCH. 
Iam glad to say that our people are be- 
coming more interested in the Savings Bank. 
Many white citizens who have been watching 


| the operation of the Branch, have to!d me that 


| they believe these Banks, created to benefit the 
| colored people, are one of the best means that 
| could have been inaugurated to elevate them. 
Many have already become depositors. 
, A great many of our depositors are pur- 
ichasing homes. I can safely say that our 
Branch being established here has been one of 
the strong aids in this direction. Persons save 
; money in our Bank who acknowledge they 
| never should have saved it at home. I feel sure 
| that before the close of this year the people of 
Raleigh will show, in a practical way, their 
| high appreciation of this noble enterprise. 
| STATEMENT. 


| Total amount of ceposits $80,772 22 
| Total amount of drafts....... 67,031 29 


Balance due depositors......... $13,740 93 
G. W. Bropir, Cashier. 


'Mayor Martin on the Freedman’s 
Savings Bank. 


The following report of an address made by 
his Honor Mayor Martin, at a meeting of the 
friends of the Freedman’s Savings Bank at 
| Wilmington, N. ©., Jan. 26th, 1870, will be 
read with pleasure. We only regret that our 


| 





space obliges us to condense it somewhat: we | 


had hoped to find rocm for every word of it: 
| ‘This bank is chartered by the Congress of 
| the United States, it is the ouly bank (National.) 
in existence with such a charter. The 
hank with all its branches, scattered through- 
| ont the Southern States, was specialiy design- 
ad to aid the colored people to save their earn- 
‘ings and to give them for that objecta bank 


whose credit would be undoubted, making the | 


provision that all the dep sits on hand should 

bonds of the covernment. 
The deposits are thus disposed of, the interest 
accruing On them being appropriated strictly 
io peyment of expenses and dividends. 

| “The colored people, at the termination of 
the war, had bat little of this world’s coods 
Accustomed to habits of extri Vafance, Gngen- 
dered hy the condition of slavery, they wro- 
gressed very slowly in accumulating money, 
Impulsive by nature, unaccustomed to freedom, 
they made no effort to lay up a store 
fuiure of their lives and those to come after. 
The benevolent goveroment of our country 
came forward and created this “National Say- 

| jugs Bank,’ hopi: g thereby to induce hubits of 
economy, thriftand self-dependence, in those 
to whom it had extended the great bless 
liberty. 

‘The success of the bank is shown in the 
fact that nearly one andathird millions of dol- 
lars are noW in its hands, 

“As I have said, the anxious desire to aid 
the colored people in their efforts to secure in- 
dependenve was the key to the establishment of 
this ‘‘National Freedman’s Savings and Trasr 
Company.” Its efforts so far have been reward 
ed, yet, much remains to Le done upon the part 
of those fur whom this bank was cstablished. 
The first great want is economy, and an awak- 
ning to tae knowledge of the power and value 
of money. 


be invested in tne 


ings of 


A man without any money 1s but the servant 
of others; he is without the power to choose 
his occupation, his empioyer, or the duration o! 
his labor. Ile must submit to the exactions of 
every body for whom he works. [He isno longer 
| a freeman, becaugethe unrelenting power of! 
| hunger, thirst and cold, compel him to uncon- 
| gemlal labor. 
| ‘“] have no doubt many here present made 

up their minds long ago that they could not 
rave anything. I have heard many seemingly 
| wise people assert wita Preat earnestness that 
| they could not save avything. It is the com. 
| mon answer to the question, ‘Why don’t you 
save some money?’ | have taken a great deal 
| of time to investigate the subject, and have in 
| every case, where the answer came from an 
able bodied man, been able to disprove’ his as- 
| sertion. 
| ‘*T have seen men live comfortably on $300 
per year and keep out of debt. I have seen 
| thefr income suddenly increased to $600, or 
| perhaps $1,000, and at the end of the year they 
would be just as poor as when receiving $300. 
Now, any man can figure on this, and is ready 
to exclaim with me, ‘Why, if he can live on 


for the | 





‘| am sure there ave some within my hear- 


ing who have been benefitted by this bank. | 


Numbers of houses and homes have been se- 
cured by those who, for a few months, have 
saved their few dollars every week. 1 appeal 
to them to come up and help us Every man, 
woman, and child can do something in the way 
of explaining, urging, talking, and acting. Do 
it, my friends ; work with energy and will. It 
is one of the best works you ever engaged in.”’ 
~~“ 
Condition of the Freedmen. 
LETTER OF J. W. ALVORD 


Sea Islands. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., January 15, S70, 





Dear Grnerat: In Charleston and on Sea 
islands plantations I had excellent oppotfanjty 
of seeing the freedmen’s condition. The*state- 
ments of Mr. Pillsbury are exaggerations ;&x- 
treme cases, as there are, would not jusftfy ‘is 
account of things. 


I have visited the same class of plantations | 


and negroes,and from ail parties, have usually, 
a flat contradiction and denial of such allega- 
tions as he made, cspecially from the old plant- 
ers and the more intelligent freedmen. As a 
very respectable old colored preacher said to 


me, ‘* Whoever say such tings don’t speak de | 


trut.”’ Possibly, mothers and babes do not 


| have the care which slavery gave them when 


the birth and life of the latter was of such pe- 
cuniary advantage: but in spite of neglect and 
poverty, I have invariably seen around cabin 
doors respectable squads of juveniles--* chil- 
dren enough,” everybody says. : 

Infanticide, as such, is never known. An 
eminent Southern physician, whom I consulted, 
remarked that “ the negroes, with their strong 
domestic affection, were incapable of such a 
crime.” 

Similar testimony comes from planters, freed 


men, preachers, cotton factors ou the wharves, | 


and officials of both parties, Among the latter 
are the mayors and both chiefs of police in 
Charleston and this city. The people are poor, 


and their children die, as do the suffering poor | 


everywhere, but not as the result of deliberate 
barbarity. 

As to intemperance, there is certainly quite 
too much of it among the freedmen. ‘Three 
reasons have been given me for its prevalence : 
Ist. In the interior the ‘‘ whiskey wagons ” 
perambulating the country. 2d. The unre- 
strained sale of liquors in towns and cities. 
3d. The negroes now have money. 


much drunkenneas among the blacks as whites. 
Your friend, General Robert Anderson, chief of 
police of this city, (as did his first lieutenant, ) 
assured me that this was so. ‘I'he arrests for 
this crime may be greater among the negroes, 
for as these officers said, “ they are usually 
boisterous when intoxicated.‘ ‘ We do not,”’ 
said they, ‘‘ arrest a drunken man who is 
quietly trying to get home.”’ 


I will send you soon a synopsis of the police 


r-ports of crime from Charleston and Savan- 
uah for the last three months as in comparison 
hetween the whites and blacks. It will show 
you the precise facts, which are vouched for 


respectively as correct by both the mayors. | 
Also, [ will send the mortuary reports from the 


officers of thé city clerks, showing how freed- 
men do not ‘‘die off’’ as reported. 

It is remarkable what a general reputation 
the freedmen have for good behavior and indus- 
try 
versal remark. ‘‘ We don’t want Chinamen,” 
said a planter to me, and he pointed around to 
the cabins of his laborers, saying, “ these peo- 
ple are used to our work, and we are used to 
thei.” 
* the people on Edisto are industrious and well 


behaved, and,” said he, ‘‘ we are satisfied with 


their Jabor”’ He will plant next season 
bundred acres. 

‘The freedmen are’ very eager for land. 1 
spvii gs they have placed in our Banks, and th: 
profits of cotton this year, are enabling them 
to make large purchases. In Orangeburg coun- 
ty. South Carolina, hundreds of colored men 
have bought lands and are building and settling 
upon them. In a single day, in our Charleston 
Savings Bank, I took the record of seventeen 
freedien who were drawing their money to pay 
for farms they had been buying, generaily forty 


or ifty acres each, paying about $10 per acre. | 


[ met at a cotton merchant’s in that city ten 
freedmen who had clubbed together with the 
proceeds of their crop and bought a whole Sea 
island plantation of seven hundred acres, ‘The 
merchant was that day procuring their deed. 
He told me that the entire purchase price was 
paid in cash from the balance due them on the 
crop of the season. Here, then, besides sup- 
porting their families with provisions raised, 


| these men had each, by the profits of a single 
| year, honght a farm of seventy acres. 


What 
Northern laborer could do better ? 

I found on the Islands other clubs forming 
to do the same thing, and this in a season when 
the caterpiller has destroyed one half their cot- 
ton. A leading cotton broker in Charleston 
toid me that he thought nearly half the cotton 
on the Islands belonged to colored men. He 
bad himself already one hundred .and tweuty- 
six consignments trom them, and the amount 
of his sales on their account had reached over 
$30,000, As I learned, the average of the 
freedmen’s crop, or share of crop, of Sea Is- 
land cotton is from three to six hundred pounds 
each. 

Much excitement prevails here in political 
matiers, and we ure seeing the worse side of 
things. Much, indeed, to be deplored among 
all classes, put leading meo are preparing, as | 
can see, to accept what Congress will jive 
them; these men will gradually allow the 
freedmen all their immunities: Wages for labor 
are too low, but prices must improve as the 
large cotton crop of the next season goes in. 

The planters beg off strongly on payment for 
the “ supplies,’’ yet ackowiedge that this is 
a debt of honor, and must be met, unless Con- 
gress grant them relief. Mr. Bennett, your 
agent, is hopeful of immediate collections. 

General Anderson sends his compliments to 
you—a fellow student, I believe, at West Point 
—and asrures me that he is interested in our 
work, He has aided me most cheerfully in ob- 
taining facts, and testifies strongly to what he 
says is ‘“‘the magn ficent conduct of the ne- 
groes.”” I preseated him with your last report. 

I have the honor to be yours, &c., Very re- 
spectfuily, J. W. Atvorp, 

Gen. Supt. Ed. Bu. B., F., & A. L. 
Major General O. O. Howagp. 


The gene- | 
ral admission, however, is that there is not as 


‘They work well when paid,” is a uni- | 


Mr. Wm. Whaley acknowledges that | 


a State, and asks admission as such. The 
House Territorial Committee thinking her re- | 
| Quest reasonabl: reports favorably upon it, and | 
proposes to give her the name of Lincoln. Thus | 
far welland good. But the same Committee | 
also wishes to form a Territorial Government | 
in the Iudian Territory. We understand that | 
the Cherokees and Choctaws, to whom this | 
Territory belongs aud by whom it is occupied, 
do not want any such Government, being sutis- 
fied with those they have. Will Congress force 
a new one on them for the sole purpose, as it 
is intimated, of calling the Territory Douglas, 
as a ‘‘compliment to the large number of Doug- 
las Democrats who joined the Republican 
party?” The Douglas Democrats, we hope, | 
don't want a compliment at the expense or in- 
justice of our semi-barbarian brethren in the 
| Indian Territory. 


=~ - 
Princeton College thus sums up the bead- | 
roll of famous graduates: Signers of the De. | 
claration of Independence, 2; members of Con- | 
tinental Congress, 28; President of United | 
States, James Madison ; Vice Presidents, Aaror | 
| Burr and Geo. M. Dallas; United States Sena- | 
i tors,45 ; members of House 
113: members of the Convention which framed 
the Constitution, 7; Judges of the United 
States Courts, 17; members of the United States 
| Cabinet, 15; Foreign Ministers, 16; Governors 
}and Lieutenant Governors. 32; United States 
| District Attorneys and Attorney Generals of | 
| States, 35; Judges of State Courts, 106; Pre- 
| sidents of Colleges, 45: Bishops, 5; eminent 
divines, 36; eminent physicians, 30; eminent | 
lawyers and men of letters, 19; Surgeon Gene- | 
| rals, 3; Brigadier Gene- | 
' rals, 4. 





Major Generals, 3: 


~——- > - 

The International Convention of the Young 
| Men’s Christian Association met at Indianapo- | 
‘lis on Wednesday, Mr. J. 5. MeLean, of Nova | 
Scotia, being temporary chairman. Rev. H. A, 
| Edson, of the Second Presbyterian Church of 

Indianapolis, led in prayer. John 8S. McLean 

was elected permanent President, and a number 
lof Vice Presidents were chosen, among them 
| being George H. Stuart, of Peansylvania. 





| All About the Publie Lands. 
HAWES’ MANUALOF U.S.SURVEYING. 
| Tells all About the Public Lands. 


Ittells how the Government !ands are sur- 
veyed. 
; It tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
| tie upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 





cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 

It telis how public grants of Land to States | 
‘ and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, , 
‘universities and other purposes, are adjusted. | 

It fells how to take up government land under | 
the Homestead Act, pc gives full instructions, 
with blank forms, fees, &c., 

It tells in what States and Territories the pub 
lic lands are. 

[ ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QVALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘* RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE CPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
Ina $5 to $10 powN, AND S10 to $20 IN FIVE 
YEARS. | 

It telis what are the rights of Foreigners in 
regard to the acquisition of the public lands. 

It tellsabout Mineral Lands and Mining Claims. 

This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
| on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- 
Book of the Public Land System of the United 
States. 








Unitep Starks SENATE CHAMBER, 
Wasnineton, May 25, 1868. 

The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surveytna Manvat prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
| and find it a most invaluable work. 
| In addition to complete and authentic instruc- 
' tions on all questions relating to the United 
| States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 
| underthem. It is almost indispensable to every 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 


| 
| 
| 


higher institutions of learning in the country. 
8. C. POMEROY, 
Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 
Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 
WasHtncron, Feb. 8, 1868. 

Ihave examined the Surveying Manual pre- 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
| ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I 
| take pleasure in certifying that 1t is a work of 
much value to surveyors in the public land States 
and Territories, and to all lawyers, land-brokers, 
or other persons dealing in or locating public 
land. 

Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
Hawes may rely upon receiving their copies 
promptly. J. M. EDMUNDs. 

Late Com. of the General Land Office. 

The SurveyinG Manvat, carefully wrapped, 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 

Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 
registered letters, or drafts. 

Address 


J.H. HAWES, 
Washington, D. C. 


LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
HMOWVDAY VIGHT 
of each month, inthe ° 
CoOlumbia Law Buildings, 


Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 
Working people and their friends are invited 


to attend. 
G. F. NEEDHAM, 
| mbh31-tf. Secretary. 


THE GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA 


VINECAR BITTERS. 
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Made of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof Spirits, and 
fuse Liquors, doctored, spiced, and AWeetened 10 
please the wusie, called *'Tonics ’ “* Appetizers,” “ Re- 
atorers,” &c., thatlead th, tippler on todrunkenness and 
ruin, but are a true Medicine, made trom the Native 
sa and Herbe of Calitorne ree EAT BOO: 
ic ants. ey are the a 
PURIFIER and LiFE-GI VING PRINCIPLE, 
@ perfect Kenovator and Invigorator of the System, carry- 
ing off all poisonous matter, and restoring the biood toa 
healthy condition. No n can take these Bitters, 
according to directions, and remain long unwell, _ 
$100 will be given for anincurable case, providing the 
bones are not destroyed by mineral poisons or other 
cC means the vital organs wasted beyond the point of 
r. 

‘0 or and . oa’ Rheuma- 
ti yspeps on, 
Bilious, Remigens, = Intermittent Fevers 
Diseases of the Blood, Liver, » an 

Bladder. tiicse Bitters have been most succenstul. 
8uch D are caused by Vitiated Blo. 
which is generally produced by derangement of the 
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are literally dug up and carried out of the system ma 

hort ti th f these Bitters. One bottle in 

a 9 eases wil aaa the most incredulous of their 
curative etfecta, 

YSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, 
‘Tightness of the 
Pain in the Shoulders, Coen inthe er 
Copious Dis- 
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should find a place in all the school libraries and | 





A REMINDER, 


Term exp's _ Temm exp's. 
To Debilitated Persons, Trae Waraee sahil 1871 Adelbert ‘Ares ano t85 
eorge EB. mcer............873 Hiram R. Revels........- - US 
To Dyspeptics, Alex. 2e\ enehd.-.-.....1871 Charles D. Drake.ce----- i873 | 
To Sufferers from Liver Complaint, a ae | 
, : Cornelius Cole....cs..-0..--001873) John M. Thayer....cve--.1871 
To those Having no Appetite, Eugene Casseriy® 1878 Thomas W. Tipton. a sae si 
To those with Broken Down Constitutions, Win"S poctioginun...--1s/s William Me Grewari.. 1895 
Delaware. Now Hampshire. 
To Nervous People, ' SS... ane, 
To Children Wasting Away. Thomas We Odor ts ncen-s18T3 ateleasiher a Sette. 


To any with Debilitated Digestive Organs, | 


GERMAYV BITTERS, | 
A Bitters without Alcohol or Spirits of any kind, 


Is different from all others. It is composed of | 
the pure Juices, or Vital Principle of Roots, 
Herbs, and Barks, (or, as medicinally termed, 
Extracts,) the worthless or inert portions of the 
ingredients not being used. Therefore in one 
Bottle of this Bitters there is contained as much 
medicinal virtue as will be found in several gal 
lons of ordinary mixtures. The Roots, &c., used 
in this Bitters are grown in Germany, their vital 


; Lyman frambull 


coneequentiy have not been! 





_—.. 





~~ FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
{HE SENATE: 











Abijah Gilbert....... -1875 Jubn P. Stoclsaap’. 
G - 


Heorgia. New Yo: 
| Homer V. M. Miller*....... 1871. Roscoe Conkling...... seo. 1873 
Or suffering with any of the following <a | Joshua uit RE 1873 Reuben, FOMtOR nore 
j . 4 ° ° . = i inois, North Carolina, 
| toms, which indicate Disordered Liver r Richard — aie 1871 Joneph C. Abbottescccrceress 
Stomach, es 


eemnesends 1873 John Puol........ 















; pea 
sue 8 Uon- j Indiana. 2 
Sista b as Ce | Oliver P. Morton...,......... 1873 John Sherman............... 1873 
stipation, Inward | Daniel D. Pratt.....sssecssee 1875 Allen G@. Thurman®.........1875 
Piles, Fullness or Towa. _ Oregon. ‘ 
Blood to the Head, Acid- 2 ~-1871 Geo. HD, Vide neve 181 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, ; James aw eerie en Pennsylvonia. of 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Full- Edmund G. Rose...........187) Simon Camerun............4.1873 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Samuel C. Pomerey ere 1873 John ee Scat Isto | 
_Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the | pyomas0. McCreer¢......1871; Henry B. Authony.........1871 
of Representatives, | Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Garrett Davis*........ w1873, William Sprague..........01879 
urried and Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at iia powtelane BRE zfomth Carolina. ial 
.s e aia . | John §. Ha ovecee ° -#. BODETIION,..... 0066 i 
the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensations | Wm. Pitt Kellogg...........1873 Fred’k A. cawyer........0..1875 
when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of Vision, Maine. Tennessee. 
Dots or webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull ; Lot M. Morrill.........-..- 1870 Joseph §. Fowler............ 1871 
eS ' ; ’ sll 1875 Wm. G. rnlow.... 75 
Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, | er a mat em <a 
Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain — | George Vickers*....s::.s873 (VACANE).ee.ccoc sccsscecsene—— 
in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs. | Wm. oer Justin 8 ty 1873 
° _ 4 assachuselts s s. 3 Err eerrerrere oT y 
Xe., Sudden Flushes of Heat. Henry Wilson..........00se0 1871 Geo, F, Rdmunds....... 1875 
Burning in the Flesh, Con Charles Sumner....’.000e 188) ais apne. 
‘ t blows a Michigan. obo F. Lewin.............. —— 
pe — "eG t f | Jacob M. ieenae haseeeieaiis 1871 John W.Juhnston ......... —— 
“a anc ; Zachariab Chandler........ 1875 ons on og 
epression o Minnesota. aitman T. Wiliey......... 187% 
Spirits. | Daniel S Nortou*..........6 1871 Arthur I. Boreman.......... 1874 
Alexander Ramsey ......... 1875 o ™ — - 
. Tre imothy O. Howe............ 1873 
HOOFLAND'S Matt. if. Carpenter......... 1875 


Republicans, £9; *Democrats, 11. 
Senate would contain 74 members. 

The Senators el-ct from Georgia and Virginia have not been 
admitted to their seats. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Alabama. 

1—Alfred E. Buck. 

2—Charles W. Ruckley. 

3—Robert S. Heflin. 

4—Charles Hayes 

5 x.® 

6———-Sherman.* 

{The Alabama members! 
were elected in August, and! 


Vacancies, 4. A full 


New Hampshire, 
1—Jacob H tla. 
2—Aarono F. Stevens 
3—Jucob Benton. 

New Jersey 
1—William Moore 
2—Churles Haight * 
8-~John T. Bird 
4—John Hil! 
5—Orestos Clevela.d* 


principles extracted in that country by a scien- cence om ‘thee onl 
tific Chemist, and forwarded to the manufactory | 1—1Logax H. Root. | 2—Jobn G. Shumaker.” 


in this city, where they are compounded and bot- 
tled. Containing no spirituous ingredients, this 
Bitters is free from the objections urged against 
all others ; no desire for stimulants can be in- 
duced from their use, they cannot make drunk- 
ards, and cannot, under auy circumstances, have | 
any but a beneficial effect. | 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN TONIC, 


Was compounded for those not inclined to ex- 
treme bitters, and is intended for use in cases 
when some alcoholic stimulant is required in 
connection with the Tonic properties of the Bit- 
ters. Hach bottle of the Tonic contains one 
bottle of the Bitters, combined with pureSANTA 
CRUZ RUM, and flavored in such a manner 
that the extreme bitterness of the bitters is over- 
come, forming a preparation highly agreeable 
and pleasant to the palate, and containing the 
medicinal virtues of the Bitters. The price of 
the Tonic is $1.50 per Bottle, which many per- | 
sons think too high. They must take into con- 
sideration that the stimulant used is guaranteed 
to be of a pure quality. A poor article could 
be furnished ata cheaper price, but is it not 
better to pay a little more and have a good arti- 
cle? en preparation should contain 
none but the best ingredients ; and they who ex- 
pect to obtain a cheap compound, and be bene- | 
fited by it, will most certainly be cheated. 


HOOFLAND'S | 
GERMAN BITTERS 


OR 
HOOFLAND’S 
GERMANY TONIC | 
WITH 
HOOFLAND'S 
PODOPHYLLIN PILL, 


Will cure you. 








They are the greatest 
BLOOD PURIFIERS 


Known to the Medical world, and will eradi- 
cate diseases arising from impure blood, Debil- 
ity of the Digestive Organs, or Diseased: Liver, 


in a shorter time than aay other known reme- 
dies. 


. 


Remember that 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN REMEDIES 


Are the oldest remedies now before the public, 
for the cure of Dyspepsia, Debility, Liver Com- 
plaint, &e. | 





Remember that 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN TONIC | 

Is composed of the ingredients of the Bitters, | 
combined with pure Santa Cruz Rum, flavoring | 
Extracts, &c., and is one of the most agreeable | 
preparations ever offered to the public. 
temember, 


That these remedies have cured more cases of 
disease of the Digestive Organs than all others 
combined. 


Remember that 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN REMEDIES 


Have been certified to by pee occupying 
the most dignified positions, both publicly and 


socially. 
Kemember that | 
-HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
and 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN TONIC, 


Will renew your strength, give you a good appe- 
tite, and enable your stomach to digest | 
properly. 





Remember that | 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
and 
HOUFLAND'S GERMAN TONIC, 
Will cure every case of MARASMUS, or Wast- 
ing Away of the Body. 
Remember that 
HOOPLAND’S GERMAN REMEDIES 
Are the medicines you require to purify the biood, 
excite the torpid Liver to healthy action, 
and to enable you to pass safely throuch 
any hardships or exposure. 


DR HOOFLAND’S 


PODOPHYLLIN, 
Or Substitute for Mercury Pills. 
TWO PILLS A DOSE. 


The most powerful, yet innocent, Vegetable | 
Catuartie known. 

It is not necessary to take a handful of these | 
Pills to produce the desired effect : two of them 
act wis and powerfully, cleansing the Liver, | 
Stomach, 2nd Bowels of all impurities. The | 
principal ingredient is Podophyllin, or the Alco- ! 
holic Uixtraet of Mandrake, which is by many | 
times more powerful, acting and searching than | 
the Mandrake itself. Its peculiar actionis upon , 
the Liver, cleansing it speedily from all obstruc- 
tions, with all the power of Mercury, yet free 
from the injurious results attached to the use of 
that mineral. } 

For all diseases, in which the use of a cathartic | 
is indicated, these Pills will give entire satisfac- 
tion in every case. They NEVER FAIL. 

In cases of Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Costiveness, Dr. Hoofland’s German ‘Tonic 
should be used in connection with the Pills. 
The tonic effect of the Bitters or Tonic builds 
up the system. The Bitters or Tonic purities 
the Blood, strengthens the Nerves, regulates the 
Liver, and gives strength, energy, and vigor. 

Keep your Bowels active with the Pills, and 
tone up the system with Bitters or Tonic, and no 
disease can retain its hold, or ever assail you. 

Recollect that itis DR. HOOFLAND’S GER- 
MAN REMEDIES that are so universally used 
and highly recommended ; and do not allow the 
Druggist to induce you to take anything else that 
he may say is just as good, use he makes a 
larger profit on it. These Remedies will be sent 
he Maeete to any locality, upon application to 
the Principal Office, at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 681 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO. 
These Remedies are 
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| is contested. Members 


2—Authony A. C. Rogers.* | 
3—Tlcmas Boles. ' 
California. 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson * 
Connecticut, 
i—Julius Strong. 
2—Stephen W. Kellogg. 
3—Hi. H. Starkweather. 
4—William H. Barnum.* 


3—Henry W. Sltocuin.* 
4—Johu Fox.* 

5—John Morrissey.* 
6—samuel 8. Cox.t 
i—Harvey C. Calkin,* 
$—James Brooks. 
9—Fernando Wood * 
10—Clarkson N. Potter.* 
, 1l—George W. Greene.* 
12—John H. Ketcham. 
13—John A. Griswold.* 


beiaware. 14—stephen L. Mayhem.* 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* 15—Adolphus H. Tanner. 
Florida. | 16—Orange Ferriss. 
Charles M. Hamilton. | 17—William A. Wheeler. 
Georgia. 18—Stephen raniord. 


{Seven Districts. No elec-! 
tion yet held for Members of! 
the XList Congress. The 
Members of the last . ongreas, 
were these:] 

1—J. W. Ciift. 

2—Nelson iift * 

3—William P. Edwards 

4—Samuel bh. Gove, 
5—Cuarles H. Prince. 


19—Uharles Knapp. 
2U0—Addison H. Laflin. 
2i—Alex. H. Bailey 
22—John ©. Charchill. 
235—Dennis Me arthy. 
| 24—George W. Cowles. 
<5—William H. Kelsey. 
<6—Giles W. itotclikiss 
27—Hamilton Ward. 
28—Nvah Davis, jr. 


Vacancy ¢ 29—Jobn Fisher. 
7—P. M. B. Young.* , 30-David 8. Bennett 
Illinois 31—Po ter rheidon. 


At Large—Johu A Logan. 
i—Normaa B. Judi. 
2—Jvhn F. Farnsworth. 
3—H. CU. Burchard. 
4—John B. tiawley 
5—Ebon C. Ingers: .!. 
6— burton C. Cook. 
7—Jesse A. Moore. 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. 
9—Thornton W. Mcxeely.* 

10—Albert G. Burr.* 
1t—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 
12—John B. Hay. 
13—John M. Crebs.* 
Indiana. 
i—Wnm. E. Niblack.* 
2—Michael C. Kerr.* 
3—Wm. 8. Holman.* 
4—Geo. W. Jalian. 
5—John Coburn.‘ 
6—laniel W. Voorhees,* 
7—Godluve 8. Orth. 
8—-Jas. N. Tyner. 
9—John P. v. Shanks. 
lu—Wm. Williams. 


North Curolina, 
J—Clinton L. « obb, 
2—David Heaton. 
3—Oliver IL. bockery. 
4—(Resigned.) 
5—Isravt G. Lash 
6—Francis K. shober.* 
7—Plato Dirham,’ 

Ohio. 
1-—Peter W. strader.* 
2—Job E. stevenson. 
3—Robert v. &chenck. 
4—William Lawrence. 
56—William Mungen.* 

ohn A. Smith. 

7—James J -Winans. 
8—Jonn Beatty. 
9—Kdw. F. Dickinson.* 
10—Truman H. Hoag.* 
11—John T. Wilson. 
12—Phil. Van Trump * 
13—George W. Morgan.* 
14—Martin Welker. 
| 15—Eliakim H. Moore. 

16—John A. Bingham. 
1l—Jasper Packard. | 17—Jacob A. Ambler. 

Iowa. | 18—William H. Upson. 

1—George W. McCrary. | 1g—James A. Garfield. 
2—William Smyth. 
| 
' 


Oregon. 
38—Wm. B. Allison. 1—Joseph 8. smith.* 
4—Wm. Loughridge. Pennsylvania. 


5—Francis Pomeroy. 
6—Frank W. Paimer. 


1—Samuel J. Raodall.* 
2-——Charles O'Neill. 


Kansas. s—John Moffet.* 
1—Sidney Clarke. 4—Wiliiam D. Kelley. 
Kentuck 6—Jonn K. Reading.* 


1—Lawrence 8. Trimble.* 
2—wWm. M. Sweeney. * 


6—Jonn D. stiles.* 
7—Wash. Townsend, 


3—( Resigned.) 8—J. Lawrence Gety.* 
4+J, Proctor Knott.* $—Oliver J. Dickey. 
6—Boyd Winchester.* 1l—Henry L. Cake. 


6—Thomas L. Jones. * 
7—Jaines B. Beck.* 
8—ieorge M. Adams.* 
9?—John M. Rice.* 


1l—Daniel M. Van Auken.* 
12—George W. Woodward.* 
14—Ulysses Mercur, 
li—Jobn B. Packer. 
15--Richard J. Haideman.* 
16—John Cessna. 
17—Daniel J. Morrell. 
i8--Wm. I. Armstrong. 
19—Glenni W. scofield. 
20—valvin W. Gilfillan. 
21—[ Contested. 
22—James 8. Negley, 
28—Darwin Phelps, 
24—.Joseph B. Donley. 
Rhode Islund. 
1—Thomas A. Jenckes. 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 


1—Louis St. Martin.* 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon. 
3—Ado phe Builey.* 
4—Michael Ryan.* 
5—George W. McCranie.* 
Maine. 
1—John Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill. 
3—James G. Blaine. 
4—Jvhn A. Peters. 
6—Engene Hale. 
Maryland. i 
1—Samuel Hambleton.* | 


| South Carolina. 
2—Stevenson archer.* , 1—(Resigned.) 
3--Thomas Swann.* 2—4!. C. Bowen. 


4—Patrick Hamill.* 
5—Vrederick Stone.* 
Massachusetts. 
i—James Buffington. | 
2—Oakes Ames. \ 
3—Ginery Twitchell. 
4—Samuel Hooper. 
5—Bevjamin F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks. 
7—Ceorge M. Brooks. 
8—George F. Hoar. 
9—Wm. B. Washburn, 
10—Henry L. Dawes. 
Michigan. ! 
1—Fernando ©. Beaman. | 
2—Wm. L. Stoughton. 
3—Austin Blair. 
4—-Thomas W. Ferry. 
£—Omer D. Gonger. 
6—Randolph strickland. 
Minnesota 
1—Morton 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Enugene M. Wilson.* 
Mississippi. 
1—George E. Harriz, 
2--J. L. Morphis, 
u—J, C. W. McKee, 


3—Solomon D. Hoge. 
4—W. D. Simpson.* 
Tennessee. 
At Large—Jobn B. Kogera. 
1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—Horace Maynard. 
3-—-William B. Stokes. 
4—Lewis Tillman. 
56—William F. Prosser. 
6—Samuel M. Arneil 
7—Isaac R. Hawkins 
8—William J. Smith. 
Texas 


Vermont, 
1---Chas. W. Willard. 
2—Luke P. Poland. 
3—Worthington U. Smith.” 

Virginia. 
1—Richard 8. Ayer. 
2—James H. Platt. 
3—Charles H. Porter 
4—Grorge W. Booker 
5—Robert Ridgway. 


i—L. W. Perce. ; 6-—Witliam Milnes, ir 
| T—Lewis McKenzie. 
Missouri. &—J. K. Gibson. 


\—KFrastus Wells.* i 
2—uustavus A. Finkelburg.| 
3-—James RK. McCormick * 
4—sempronius H. Boyd. 
6—amuel &. Burdett 
6—Kobert T Van Horn 
i—Joel F. Asper. 


At Large—Joseph Segai 


West Virgina 
i—Isaac H. Duvall. 
2—James C. McGrew 
3—John 8. Witcher 

Wisconsin. 





8—John F. Benjamin i—Halbert EF Paine 
9—David P. Dyer | 2—-Benj. F. Hopkins 
Nebraska | 8—Amasa Cobb. 
i—John Taffe. 4—Chas. A, Eldridge.’ 
Nevada | 5—Philetus Sawyer. 
1—Thomas fitch. 6—Cad. C. Washburn 
Republicans, including Radicals and Conservatives, 


* Democrats,71. Oue seat, Covode’s, in Pennsyivania 
uot sworn in from Georgia, 


Misvis*ippi, and Texas, make, with the contested sext, 17 


| vacancies. A full House would have 245 members. 
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PROSPECTUS 
| ¥ 
NEW 


A NATIONAL JOURNAL 





_ A new journal, to be called the New Era, 


| devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- 
' litical, Educational, Industrial, and Ecouowical 
“tas interests of the Colored People of the United 
| States, and to their Moral and Religious im- 
ae | provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 
“is73 | City, D. C., commencing January 13, 1870, 


| Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg 

ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 
of the times, and is approved by prominent pub. 
lie men and philanthropists in every section of 


the Union. In response to these demand this 
paper is established. 


The New Ena will partake of a two-fold na- 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race. color, or accident of birth it 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculeation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 


discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
| the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen, the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to conter privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest Citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness ol purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Keconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history*of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 

arty platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 


ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever fizd 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of ite 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 


The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cauion, 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 


‘The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, 
indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
on this subject: 


‘For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and professional labor, and this knowl- 
edge we would exergise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctiiying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! The speiling-book and the hoe, the 
| hummer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a piace on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God. 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the mexsure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
| dealing. 

_ ‘*That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
‘of all, that trades be opened to our children 
| and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
| equitable system of apprenticeship ; in the see- 
| ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
| be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
| avenue of honest industry be closed against us; 
| and thirdly,.since we believe that the intelli- 
| gence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
| depends in no small degree upon the diversity 
| of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
| may work in the printing otlice, whether private 
| or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an abie and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may Claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the contract made, and the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
‘us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective good which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
| Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
| messee, Georgia, and Alabama, promising that 
| our strong and labor-bardened hands, our inte)- 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
, education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
| by cousiderate treatment and the prospect of 
| just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
| several States in the interest of our employers.”’ 


. The New Ena will be made a desirable visitor 

tor the family and the fireside, and we earnestly 

| appeal to our friends everywhere to aid us by 
their subscriptions and their influence. 

; The subscription price of the New Ena will be 

| $2.60 a year for single subscriptions, or 6 
copies for $10, in advance. 


| Address Publishers NEW ERA, 
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Written for the New Era. 
vs. Woman's Rights. 


BY FAITH LICHEN. 





Love 


Huge, flaming red and yellow posters, head- 

ed thus, had been placarded for nearly a fort- 
night, in and around the charming village of 
Graham, announcing the startling fact that 
Mrs. Irene Walton would lecture on this ques- 
tion in City Hall, as the really commodious, 
and well ventilated two-story brick edifice was 
called, wherein the church fairs, concerts and 
fancy balls, indeed all the public merry-mak- 
ings of the village. were held. Great excite- 
ment was created. Assoonas the worthy in- 
habitants became satisfied that no hoax was in- 
tended, and that the lecture would in all prob- 
ability be delivered in the place named, on the 
evening designated, and by the person an- 
nounced, then all G. was on the que vive, for 
be it known that our little village was not en- 
tirely at Lands End, and rumors of the war 
being waged by the unconquerable Stanton and 
the indomitabie Anthony with hosts of others, 
had long ago been heard of within its quiet 
precints. Indeed copies of the ‘*Revolution” 
might at any time be found on the centre table 
of the Misses Germain, three old maids, not o 
the stereotyped order that novelists would have 
us believe delights in corkscrew ringlets, kuit- 
ting needles, poodles and gum shoes of the pre- 
Goodyear patent period. But old maids such 
as you will find in hundreds of homes in Amer- 
ica, lively, pleasant, elderly girls, who prefer 
single to numerical blessedness; old maids 
who wear short walking dresses, dainty French 
boots, and take pleasure in crimps, puffs, chig- 
nouns, and who can tie and wear fascinating 
bows ; just the class of girls that nineteen year 
old exquisites, love to be in company with. 
Ladies who affect not to see the desperate 
efforts to appear at ease made by these aspiring 
Chesterfields; girls whom sweet sixteen de- 
lights to confide in, and get posted on proprie- 
ties. Girls who are never wall flowers at any 
gathering. Among the upper ten, the ladies 
with few exceptions spoke with much contempt 
of that “Aorrid/y masculine creature whocould 
be so indelicate, as to stand before a mixed au- 
dience pleading for the right of ballot... Wives 
of well-to do mechanics, laughingly declared 
over their pies and cakes, “that women had as 
much as they could get along with, minding 
the babies and keeping the. domestic ball in 
easy motion.” Not so indifferent were the hard 
worked and poorly paid operatives in the cotton 
factory on the other side of the narrow river 
that separated west Graham from Graham prop- 
er; nor the shoe binders, and the tailoresses of 
Sutton’s mammoth establishment. These one 
and all resolved to go and hear’ how near 
the good time coming was, which should 
equalize the wages of both sexes. 

On Friday evening preceding the lecture 
which was announced for Tuesday, Dec. 6th, 

“s—,a group of village beauties were gather- 
ed in the spacious parlor of Judge Melton, dis- 
cussing the late sensation. 

‘Of course none of us will go, ma says it 
would be dreadful for us young ladies to coun- 
tenance anything so unfeminine,’’ drawled Ida 

Levers, a very punctilious young lady. 

‘‘Pshaw ! cried Etta Munson there can be no 
harm in going to hear what she has to say, even 
if we do not agree with her; I forone am going, 
who will go with me?” “I,” “1,"" “I,” eried 
several. 

*] would like to; but do you think she will 
have—-on—pants,”’ asked timid Kitty Weaver. 

“Why no, goosey, laughed Etta. but what if 
she should, I tell you I am going evén if she is 
clothed in the veritable hat and coat of Philo- 
sophical Greeley; for 1 mean to be able to 
boast of having seen a strong-minded female.— 
“But she added, lowering her voice—’’girls, we 
need not be afraid of seeing or hearing anything 
that will shock our sensibilities; for Mrs. 
Walton is admitted, even by those hostile to her 
sentiments, to be a refined modest woman, who 
feels it to be aduty to present the wrongs of wo- 
man as she understands them, to the “lords of 
creation,” turning with a mock curtsey to Har- 
ry Meltonand Julian Langville who just then 
paused at the half open door. A conspiracy 
Jule as I live, let’s steer clear or we shall be 
involved “cried Harry.”’ Alas1 am like the 
moth said Langville,entering with a gallant bow 
to the ladies and an earnest glance at Etta; 
which brought the crimson to her cheek. 

Glance and blush were seen and understood 
by Ida, who had a secret liking for Julian her- 
self, and who had witnessed, on former occa- 
sions with much uneasiness, his evident par- 
tiality for merry Etta. 

Here was an opportunity for estrangement, 
which she determined to embrace. ‘‘ Not a 
conspiracy but a bona fide woman's rights 
meeting, in which Etta has proven herself at 
heart a firm Cady Stanton, and treated us to a 
petite speech,” said she with a little bird-like 
laugh that amused, while it annoyed two at 
least of her hearers. ‘ Fie, Ida,’’ said Agnes 
Melton, who knew Julian's extreme fastidious- 
ness, and comprehended Ida’s motives ; “ you 
know Etta was only saying she could see no 
harm in attending the lecture Tuesday even- 
ing.’’ ; 

** What, girls, can't you think of nothing 
better for amusement than listening for an hour 
or so to the rantings of a crazy woman ?’’ in- 
quired Harry.’” 

“* Hush, Harry, she is not crazy at all, and 
we hope to see you and Julian there also,” 
said Ag:.es with one of her sweetest smiles at 
the latter. 

He bowed, and hoped the ladies would re- 
consider their determination,’ and consent to 

join a sleighing party which the Harvard Lite. 
rary Society were getting up for that same 
evening, (to diminish, be it known, the audi- 
ence of the “ preposterous feminine.”’) 

‘ Delightful !’’ exclaimed half a dozen. Etta 
said nothing ; but she was not to get off so 
easily, for Jda was on the alert. 

“Come, Etta, you are out-voted, the party 
by all means.” 

‘‘T have promised Rosa Germain to accom- 

vany her to the lecture,’ smiled Etta, turning 
Kee bright eyes on Langville. 

He was provoked. “I trust you will not im- 
bibe any of her ridiculous notions,” said he in 
tones that sounded very grave to her. 

“You have heard her, then?’’ she asked some- 
What disappointed. 

‘“No,” he replied, flushing, ‘*1 have not; 
but judging by a meeting or convention to 
which I] most unwillingly accompanied an en- 
thusiastic aunt of mine while in Boston, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that the cause is a 
bad one, and numbers among its advocates a 
few unhappy women and weak men, who are 
willing to lead this forlorn hope for the sake of 
the notoriety afforded them.”’ 

“The cause is not a bad one,’ 
reproachfully. 

“Pardon me. ‘The cause itself is not a bad 
one, but its advocates have brought odium upon 
it by their ill timed and ridiculous demands.” 

““Mrs. Walton, I am informed, said Etta is 
not an extremist, and should be judged by her 
merit alone.” fi ’ 


repeated Etta 


“1 do not know,” he said, (nor cure he 
thought, gnd hi- manner told her as much,) 
“but this | do know,”’ and he spoke decidedly, 
‘“] have no respect for the woman who, break- 
ing through the sweet restraint of natural deli- 
cacy, parades herself night after night to gaping 
audiences, demanding with loud-mouthed 
clamor the right to unsex herself at the ballot- 
box.” 

‘1 don’t say that,’’ cried Etta warmly, “I 
have read and thought a great deal on the sub- 
ject, and I believe there are many noble true- 
hearted women engaged in this movement to 
whom the publicity thus given is distasteful, 
but who are impelled to continue by firm con- 
Victions of duty. Surely you do not include 
them,” she asked. 

“I make no exceptions,"”” answered he cold- 
y: 
” « How unjust !” 

“Come, dear, you promised to sing that 
duet with me, and there is barely time before 
tea,’ interrupted Agnes, who had long ago set 
her heart on a match between Julian, to whose 
brother she was engaged, and Etta, her favor- 
ite friend, and his junior by two years. 

“ A truce,’ cried Ida, waving her handker- 
chief. The duet was sung, and the party 
shortly after summoned to tea, where unre- 
strained mirth and good humor prevailed, and 
where the late discussipn was forgotten by all 
save two. ; 

Ida was in ectacies; she ‘knew that Julian 
was unreasonably prejudiced on the question, 
and she hoped much trom the petinacity with 
which Etta would defend herself and opinions 
if compelled. She resolved to bring the sub- 
ject forward whenever she could do so with 
safety and without exciting the suspicions of 
Agnes, of whom she was slightly afraid. That 
night, going home accompanied by Julian, Etta 


was met at the gate of her mother’s cottage by 
Miss Rosa Germain. k 

“ How fortunate; I have been waiting some 
time for you, Etta. You will go home with me 
to-night ; I have a surprise there for you. Now 
run and kiss your mamma good night.’ 

Etta obeyed. 

‘* Pardon me, Mr. Langville, I was so glad | 
| to have met Etta just when I had given her up 
that——’"’ 
| You forgot me,” laughed he pleasantly, for 
he really liked the Misses Germain. It was at 
their home that he became acquainted with 
Miss Munson. 

“Tmpertinent to interrupt a lady. As 4 
penalty you shall i 

The rest of the sentence was broken off by) 
the return of Erta. Pleasant chat whiled away 
the moments. When they reached the house of 
Miss Germain her parting words to Julian were, | 
‘* be sure and come to the lecture early.” 

A gust of wind blew his reply, if he made | 
any, beyond their ears, 

intering the cosy sitting room Etta received | 
the embraces of the two younger sisters, Kate 
and Carrie; and, turning to sit down, saw 
standing near her a tall. elegant woman of per- 
haps thirty years. The words Mrs. Walton, 
Miss Munson, fell on unheeding ears. 

Memory was busy with the past; with her 
schoo! days when she, a poor little wild child, 
only daughter of a widow of limited means, 
had been placed at the seminary of Madame 
Henriques. Unused to rule, and impatient of 
restraint, she had wofully angered Madame, 
who was not only a martinet, but a petty tyraut, 
and was called up to receive a whipping. Etta 
had never felt the pain of corporal punishment, 
and she screamed in an agony of terror as the 
heavy rattan was poised aloft in the bony hand 
of the irate Henriques. Quivering in every 
nerve, she raised both hands to ward off the 
blow, when a tall handsome girl with great 
flashing black eyes, and a wealth of raven 
curls, sprang between them, snatched the rod 
from Madame, exclaiming, ‘* You will kill her 
if you strike her now—look at her.”’ 

Those were the last words she heard, for, 
stretching out her arms, she fainted. When 
she revived she found many of the oldest and 
wealthiest girls in the school around her, who 
consoled her by promising to stand between her 
and further harm, which they did by threaten- 
ing to leave and publish the tyrannical old wo- 
man. And now that face, those eyes, that hair, 
they were, they are—Irene Danvers ! 

“O love, don’t you know me, little Etta Mun- 
son, Whom you saved from cruel Henriques?” 
cried Etta, rushing into the open arms of the 
lady, and sobbing for joy. 

“Know you! could I ever forget our little 
pet, the sunbeam of that tiresome place? But 
how did you recognize me—have I not changed 
greatly since then? It is ten long years, and 
you were only eight years old at that time, 
while I was nearly eighteen.’’ 

‘* Let me get a good look at you,”’ said Etta, 
stepping back a pace or two; “yes, you have 
changed, but for the better; you were beauti- 
ful then, you are handsome, a queen, now.”’ 

“ TIush, flatterer,”’ said Mrs. Walton, placing 
her hand over Etta’s rosebud mouth, “What 
do you think of me in my new character of 
lecturer ?”’ 

‘Lecturer !"’ repeated Etta, ‘‘I do not under- 
stand.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Germain; ‘‘ where were 
your ears; did you not hear me say Mrs. Wal- 
ton ?”” 

‘My marriage name,’’ explained Irene. 

“Mrs. Walton!’’ exclaimed Etta; “why, 
you're the—strong-minded female who is to 
edify the Grahamites next Tuesday evening!’ 

Mrs. Walton laughed. 

“Yes, Etta, the Danvers’ pride has stooped 
to conquer. Long before my husband failed, 
throuyh the villainy of one whom he trusted 
and loved as a brother, my deepest sympathy 
was aroused for the struggling women ot the 
poorer classes, and I had written many letters 
on the subject, and bestowed much time and 
money in my endeavors to better the condition 
of many around me; then, when we were al- 
most beggared, and Mr. Walton's health was so 
wretched that he could no longer look to the 
maintenance of the family, which consisted of 
myse!{ and three little ones, I began to think 
of something to do which should give me as 
much time at home as possible. What could I 
do? ‘There were at that time more teachers |: 
than schools; besides I could not endure the 
drudgery of teaching. Sewing was only ano- 
ther uame for starvation. I was in despair, 
when a friend, aware of my sentiments, ad- 
vised me to lecture. I shrank with dread, ab- 
solute dread ; how could I call upon my devoted 
head the terrible anathemas of the unfriendly 
press’? How meet the cold glavces of unsym- 
pathetic associates of my more prosperous days? 
But necessity knew no law. I entered on my 
career three years ago, and have met with va- 
ried success—always keeping the wolf from the 
door, however ; and—but I have talked enough 
about myself; let me hear how the world has 
treated my pet during these long years.”’ 

““4),” answered Etta, “I’m getting along 
nicely ; better, in fact, than I deserve. Mam- 
ma’s only brother, uncle Jack,came home from 
California some years ago, and bought a pretty 
cottsce on Morton square, and took us to live 
with him, or, rather, come to reside with us; 
for he made the house a birthday present to 
mamma. He is an old bachelor, but not the 
leas! bit crusty. You will come and ssend a 
week or longer with us, say cara mea?’ 

“Thank you; I will be forced to deprive 
myself of that pleasure, for”—and there was 
a note of sadness in her voice—‘‘I must hurry 
off Wednesday. I have had an attack of Apho- 
mania, or partial loss of voice, and, from symp- 
toms since leaving home, I fear another. The 
first came upon me during the summer. ‘Then 
1 could rest without the public being any 
wiscr. But to lose my volce now, at the ver 
outset of my course, is more than I can think 
of with equanimity,” said Mrs. Walton, with a 
faint smile. * 

‘“ Why not stop for a year or so, and attend 
to your health?’ asked Etta. “ Surely there is 
no need of lecturing yourself to death in the 
way you are advertised to do this winter. 
Twenty-three lectures, in as many different 
places, seems to me a herculeun task,”’ 

“ Rest!’ sighed the other; ‘‘1 hope at the 
termination of this course to lay by a small 
sum, as a reservation against possible want, 
while I devote myself to the completion of a 
work begun in better days—a story of woman's 
triu's and temptations, that I hope will set not 
only men but women to thinking. My husband, 
when able to write, is engaged on essays for 
W——~’s Journal, for which they remunerate 
him sufficiently well to insure, with what I can 
earn as monthly contributor to G--—’s Maga- 
zine, a comfortable, if not an easy, life. Ah, 
if | can only get through this winter, at an 
expense of fatigue or suffering to myself, I shall 
be most happy.” 

“Dear me, | wonder what I should do if | 
couldn’t talk ?” mused Etta, inquiringly. 

“QO, I have nothing so serious as that to fear. 
It does not affect my voice in ordinary conver- 
sation—only when it is elevated to the pitch 
necessary for speech-making,’’ she explained. 
** Half a loaf is better than none; and I might 
make out if could find a traveling companion, 
one with a good voice, whom I might drill into 
a successful rendition of my lecture, should I 
be so unfortunate as to have an attack while 
out. LT hope I shall not, but my heart misgives 
me; hence the nearness of my appointments, 
one treading on the heels of another. I am 
like an engine making a steep grade, the slight- | 
est cessation of speed, and the labor is lost; | 
but crowd on all steam and the goal is won.’”’ 

‘« But, Irene sy 

“No buts, pet, it is my only hope of success. 
Somehow | look forward to Tuesday night with 
more of anxiety and doubt than I have known | 
since making my first effort. I have an idea, | 
perhaps a foolish one, that-—— ia 

The entrance of Ma Chase, who bore the re- | 
lation of aunt to the Misses Germain, bearing 
in her hand a tray heaped with cake, nuts, and | 
apples ; flanked by Johnnie, her little factotam, 
with another containing plates, knives, &c., put 
an end to further private talk. 

That night, her head pillowed on‘Irene’s bos- 
om, Etta heard, with overflowing eye, ‘the secret 
struggles of ber unfortunate friend, her hopes 
and fears; and mentally registered a hasty, 
but solemn vow, to return the favor of long ago; 
let the cost be to her what it might. 

Next morning she ran to Ma Chase who was 
knitting, and cried ‘‘I crave a boon.”’ 

“Consider it granted, child” answered the 
old lady ; for Etta was a favorite with her (as 
with every lady,)andshe treasured many an 
elegant triffie at once useful and ornamental, 
wrought by the skillful hands of the little 
maiden. 

“Thanks! Then permit me to send a note to 
mamma asking leave to stay here with Irene 
ull her departure ?”” 

“TL — ou, dear,” said the old lady 
smiling. Johnny has returned not only with 

our mamma's consent and san things: or you, 

t bringing an invitation for me to fetch my 
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work-basket, and help take care of uncle Jack, 
who will miss you sadly, and I am going to ac- 
cept her invitation. Se 

“Q, ar’nt you a jewel,”’ cried Etta, bestowing 
a number of hearty kisses on the beaming face 
turned lovingly toward her. . 

The elder Miss Germain accompained Ma 
Chase on her visit to Mrs. Munson, the two 
younger were busied with housebold duties. — 

Etta. when left alone, sat awhile lost in 
thought, her face was very 


lightly drawn over the pearl-like teeth, gave | it is ‘‘made to order, sir.’’ 
. The door was | the weary principal of a large school, with a 
opened by Mrs. Walton and turning to greet! salary of fifty dollars a month, while a man In 


evidence of inward disturbance. 





ale and the lips | unblushingly demand and receive ten, because 
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falling will wear stone.’ Learn to labor and 
to wait ; make no issues on the subject of dress. 
Touching the right of ballot, she said women 
were its greatest foes, because of the indifference 
exhibited towards it by the majority; many) 
declaring they had no need of it—a truth, she 
said, they had not, but others had. It is the | 
widow, stitching away for dear life on a gar- 


| ment, for which, when done, she will get two | 


dollars ; while the tailor who employs her will | 


And her daughter, | 


her friend all traces of emotion banished from | the same position would think himself poorly 


her countenance. 
strange look which she saw in her face. 


| mills and factories, who receive scarcely more | 


But she was alarmed at the | paid at eighty. The operatives of your cotton | 


Gracious me! Are you ill,’’ she cried, spring- | than a third of men’s wages for equal work, | 


ing to her side and tenderly leading her to the 

lounge and seating herself beside her. — 
‘*Not ill, but despairing. It is coming. 

felt it this morning when rehearsing. 


I} sand times no! not they—not these! 
To fail | then? The honored wives of wealthy, loving 


are they the ones who do not want eet 
who are better, happier without? No! a ee 
a0 | 


thus at the outset is ruin—ruin—oh!" and a! husbands- the luxurious danzhters of ease and 


low wail ended the sentence. 

“ Courage—courage! Irene, you wished for 
a companion; I have been thinking I should 
like to travel this winter, bat of that hereafter. 
Come up stairs and deliver your lecture. with 
the gestures, to me, and let me study it: I think 
we shall get along ncely.” 

“Hush!” as Mrs. Walton made an effort to 
speak. 

“Don’t you remember, Professor Reynolds 


to declaim in the old library at school. I have 
a good memory, too, and have often taken part 


| 
| 


heaven may not caress too rudely, are those | 
who buve no need of the ballot. — Truly they | 
have none; they are not of those treading the | 
highway of hile jostled into its gutters by arro- | 
gant wealth, crushed to earth by grinding ava- | 
rice, who look with eager, dilating eyes upon | 
the ballot as the swiftest, if not the best, means | 
of redress; who would secure by their votesthe | 


| justice denied their sex, 
used to call me Sisero (Cicero) when we used | 


| 


in the exhibitions of our church, and was al- | 


waysapplauded. 1 am not telling you this out 
of vanity,” she said, seeing a simile on the 
trumulous lips of the other, * bat to make you 
less afraid to trust me.” 

Mrs. Walton shook her head. 

“T remember your brilliant oratory in those 
dear old days, yet 1 cannot accept your noble 
offer. I will not take advantage of your im- 
pulsive heart, nor will I have you lose caste in 
your native place for my sake. 1 thank you, 
and, believe me, love, appreciate the sacrifice 
you would make far more than | ean tell you.” 

‘* Suppose you are not able to speak Tuesday 
night ; what then ?” 

“I will have the money returned to the ticket- 
holders at the door: but I will not cloud your 
young life in its early dawn,” she said firmly, 
and with a most determined air. 

Ktta was silent. She had expected opposi- 


| emotions in his peculiar manner ; dainty rufiles 





tion, but was not prepared for absolute refusal. | 


Shortly after Irene rose. 

“ You will let me have the pleasure of hear- 
ing you rehearse?” said Ktta lightly as thcugh 
she acquiesced in her decision. 

“ Certainly, come—I am going to try again, 
only not in so hgh a key. 1 shall husband iny 
strength for the lecture. Surely I will succeed 
—I must.”” We will follow them only long 
enough to see that Etta critically noted every 
tone and jesture. That night, and the suc- 
ceeding ones, when others were locked in the 


arms of Morpheus, Etta spent several hours | 


pouring over the manuscript. 


CUAPTER Il. 


Tuesday morning Miss Rosa had been out 
gathering in tickets, and now entered the sit- 
ting room with a very demure look, too demure 
in truth to be real, 

‘Well,’ she said with a fictitious sigh, “I 
will tell you now, though T would not before, 
that I had many misgivings with regard to our 
success in disposing of the tickets. How many 
do you think [ have had returned ?"’ she asked. 

“Two hundred?” inquired Etta, who was 
not at all deceived by her quiet voice. 

Mrs. Walton was too fearful to say anything. 
She saw quite a square package peeping from 
Rosa’s muff, and her heart misgave her. 

‘* Come, Mrs. Walton, make a guess,’’ said 
the former, who seemed to enjoy keeping her 
friends in suspense. 

“ Half, perhaps more,”’ faltered the fair lec- 
turer. 

“ Nary a one,”’ cried Miss Rosa, tossing her 
muff on the table to the dispersion of the bon 
bons, which were what the white package con- 
tained ; and catching Etta round the waist, the 
two went waltzing up and down the room like 
wild————--, till they were brought to a sud- 
den pause by an appalling yell from a venera- 
ble grimalkin, (Ma Chase’s especial property,) 
whose cundleappendage they had nearly crush- 
ed. 

Mrs. Walton profited by the sympathy being 
bestowed upon pussy to leave the room. Shortly 
after a wild despairing cry startled those be- 
low, then a heavy fal). Hastening up stairs 
they found Mrs. Walton prostrate on the floor 
in a deep swoon, out of which, after some time, 
and with much difficulty, she was brougi:t, weak 
as an infant, entirely unable to stand, yet per- 
sisting in her resolve to try and fulfill her en- 
gagement, and not to allow her friend to» fill 
her place. 

‘*‘ frene,”’ said Etta when they were alone, 





kneeling at her side, ‘1 have made a vow to | 


support you through this course, and I will 
not break it for any or all the reasons \ ou have 
named, and,” burying her face in the iolds of 
Mrs. Walton's wrapper, “there is another po- 
tent, though selfish reason, why [ crave your 
permission to ascend the platform,” and then 
with sobs came the story of Friday and Ju- 
lian’s prejudice. ‘* Ile has given me every rea- 
son to think he loves me, ani 1—I—l—well, he 
is not so very indifierent to me; but we must 


always be strangers while he holds such senti- | 
Disappointed women | 


ments as he expressed. 
indeed,’”’ and there was an arching of the slen- 
der neck and a flashing of the bright eyes. 

“Tt follows, then, that you will either let me 


speak to-night, and take me with you, or I start | 


on my own hook, and run opposition,” 
she. 

Mrs. Walton saw the litthe maiden was in 
earnest, and very reluctantly consented. Later 
when she came in attired for the lecture, and, 
placing her back to the door, delivered a por- 
tion ef the address ina manner which convinced 


said 


its author that it would lose nothing by its | 


transition from herself to Etta, she bestowed a 
tearful kiss on the fair brow, and breathed a 
devout wish that all would be for the best. 

* * * x x 


The ball was filled, not crowded, but every 
seat was taken, and as the slight girlish form 
of Etta appeared under the bright gas light, a 


murmur of surprise and admiration ran through | 


the assemblage ; for she was known to most of 
them, and when in calm clear tones she told 
them of the indisposition of Mrs. Walton, and 
offered them a choice between having their 
money returned, or hearing the lecture de- 
livered by herself, “The lecture! the lecture !”’ 
resounded through the house ; and the lecture 
was given with a grace and ease that nearly 
drove the Grahamites wild with enthusiasm. 
Such applause had never before shaken the 
City Hall. Atthe close they crowded about 
Etta, shaking hands and congratulating, till 
Uncle Jack tucked her under his arm and 
marched out whistling, “See the conquering 
hero cumes.”’ 


Winter was lingering in the lap of spring, | 


when Etta, who had made the tour of the Wes- 
tern States, speaking at every place where Mrs. 
Walton had an engagement, and meeting with 
wonderful success, her progress was a trium- 
phal march. Accompanied by the latter lady 
and uncle Jack, who was going to see this 
thing out, they arrived in Boston; and when 


‘it became known that she would speak but | 


once, tickets were at a premium. The lecture 
Was announced as an original one, giving the 
speaker's own views on the question of woman's 
suffrage. The vast hall. was packed, (it is the 
only sufficiently expressive word 1 can employ.) 
As Etta came forward to be introduced, her 
eyes, roving over the audience, met those of 

ulian Langville. If she had wished to do 
well befora, she prayed to do better now. As 
the welcoming echoes died away, she drew a 
step nearer the sfront, and held her breath in 
awe. Never before had her eyes rested on so 
many human beings under one roof—never, in 
all probability, would they do so again ; and, in 
truth, it was a grand sight—one not to be for- 
gotten by her. Not only was all Boston repre- 
sented, but every hamlet and village near as 
well Staid friends of both sexes are here in 
goodly number—politicians, statesmen, divines, 
mechanics, workingmen and women; for her 
fame has reached the remotest corner of the 
old Bay State. Here is a French refugee, 
there an Italian patriot, the sons and daughters 
of toiling Ireland are breathing low-voiced 
blessings on her head. Africa, too, is repre- 
sented. 

With a graceful inclination of her head, in 
acknowledgement of the rapturous applause 
with which they had greeted her, she entered 
at once upon her subject. She claimed that 
those nations who gave most privileges to wo- 
men and treated them with most liberality, held 
highest rank among empires. Incidents were 
cited from history, sacred and profane, showing 
women’s influence and hervism. Speaking of 
women having been denied admission to several 
institutions ot learning, she bade them continue 
their efforts—a ‘‘drop of water constantly 





; were Agnes and 
| brothers Langville. 


Then stepping forward, with both hands ex- 
tended, she made such an appeal, bad that 
audience possessed the power, then and there, } 
to decide the question, “ Shall women vote or | 
not?” methinks the Sorosis of to-day had never | 
had birth. 

A woment, as if fearing to break the spell, | 
and thenanavalanche of applause rolled through | 
the vast assemblage, each giving vent to his 


on pretty Quaker caps shook with satisfaction 
in the liveliest way imaginable: Friends nodded 
approval to each other; While hand-shaking, 
appreciative jokes, and tearful eyes even, were 
not wanting. 

Julian advanced to greet her, and there, on 
the very spot, the prejudice so hastily acquired 
and teuaciousiy hela, was dissipated by the 
sweet, womanly eloquence of his beloved. 
Need I tell how he souc ht ber the next morning, 
and sought her forgiveness, and how it was | 


readily granted? No; such moments are sa- | 
cred to love, and we will draw the veil. 


: ; 

June roses breathed sweet fragrance over a | 
twin bridal the summer following-—the brides | 
Etta, and the grooms the 


> =a > 


Decoration Day, May 30, 1870. 


At the National Cemetery. Beaufort, S.C. } 

piece | 

BY Hl. G. JUDD, | 

Freedom lives on, although her brave defenders | 

Beneath these monumental stones are laid : 

The homage which a Nation gladly renders 
To a great principle, to-day is paid. 


Wherever lies a patriot soldier, sleeping, 
The living gather, drawn by love fraternal : 
Worthy were they that such a sacred keeping 
Should shrine each grave, and make it ever ver- 
nal. 


These annual offerings are but the overflow 

Of a profound idea: the people feel 

How great the sacrifice—how deep the woe 

From which these heroes saved the common 
weal. 


And who can measure for the coming years 
The wide diffused, ennobling influence 

Of these assemblages ?—woman’s warm tears, 
And man’s best thoughts are fruit to carry hence. 


The Nation needs to pause ; thick crowding come 
New issues—till the pregnant past, 

Big with such mighty memories, no reom 

Can find—hut history is just—at last! 





And all these hosts, ‘‘unknown"’ though many | 
be, 

Have lefi‘a record that will prove unfading, 

Of how men died to make a people tree! 

A sad, brave story, that will need no shading. 


We strew these mounds with natures’ loveliest | 
gems : 

Her Evergreen for garlands; 
perfume ;— 

Jasmines, like stars in queenly diadems ;— 

Litly’s, whose whiteness banishes the gloom. 


loses, for sweet 


Yet over all, embracing all, we owe 
A duty, higher than this annual round 
Of ceremony :—we shall some time come to 
know, 
Its scope, how wholly this is hallowed ground. 
~~! — -- 


From the Neutral Ground, 





' 

THE STORY OF A KENTUCKY BANDIT. 
Writing from Bowling Green, Kentucky, a! 
correspondent of the Loudcsvelle C. Journal, | 
who was present ata trial before a reference 
in the former place, gives the following per- 
sonal reminiscences ofa witness named Davis, 
who, in the course of the suit, was required to 
tell the story ; Mr. Davis, formerly traveling 
asan agent of a tobacco house in New Orleans, 
was once obliged to spend a night ata tavern 
at Dripping Springs, about 15 miles north of 
Bowling Green, and, while there, was so im- 
prudent astomake a vain-glorious exhibition 
of the goodly sum of money contained in his 
wallet. Lounging about the place at the time 
were a number of persons peculiar to the time 
and that part of the country—-men of good ad- 
dress and fine appearance, who, without labor 
or apparent resources, lived upou the fat of the 
land, and withheld their past histories even 
from their most intimate associates. Among 
these was a man of really noble mien named 
Potter, whose manners were those of a cour- 
tier and his whole life a romantic mystery. 
Upon leaving the tavern in the morning, Mr. 
Davis took a mountain road leading from the 
Springs, and. when about two miles on his way, 
dismounted from his horse to bathe his head in 
a rill beside the road. Holding his steed by 
the bridle, and stooping low to refresh him- 
self from the heat of the day, he was startled 
by the sharp crack of a rifle, and, springing to 
his feet, beheld Potter running towards him 
from a bush, with gun still smoking. “ What | 
did you fire at?” asked the astonished com- 
mercial traveler, noticing ® curious look of dis 
appointment on the flushed face of the other. 
“Ata turkey,’ answered Potter, adding in | 
measured accents, “and, for the first time in | 
my life, I’ve missed my mark.” Mr, Davis, 
scarcely knowing what to make of it all, then 
remounted and rode onward. Scarcely, however, 
as he beyond sight of the lonely sportsman | 
when his horse staggered strangely; and upon | 
making an examination, therider was amazed | 
to find the beast’s breast covered with blood. 


The shot from the rifle had wounded the ani- 
mal: and then, for the first time, the traveler 
realized that Mr. Potter's shooting had not 
failed so much after all. Leading the wounded 
horse, he presently reached Mammoth Cave, 
where a field muster was going on, and where 
he informed the Colonel in command of his re- 
cent adventure. This Colonel and two or three 
soldiers went back with him to the place of the 
firing, and of course did not find Potter there. 
The Colonel, however, upon finding the prints 
of a rifle stock anda man’s knees in the sod 
behind the rock, placed Davis in the place 
where he stood when hearing the shot, and then 
perceived that there was a thick dogwood bush 
through which the bullet must bave passed on 
its way to the mark. Upon examination it was 
found that certain twigs of the bush had been 
cut by a bullet at about a level with a man’s 
cheek as he stood upright, and hence the in- 
duction that Potter bad fired at Davis imme- 
diately after the latter's dismounting, and that 
Davis had only escaped death by happening to 
stoop at the very moment when the rifle was 
fired. Thus did he escape, and thus did the 
bullet reach the horse that he was holding by 
the bridle. Potter was subsequently arrested 
as a bandit by the militia, but evaded trial by 
agreeing to leave the country. ‘* Three years 
later,” said Mr. Davis, ‘*I was gowg over the 
same road, and on the same business, and hav- 
ing obtained a very early start from the Springs 
one morning, I met, beside the same rill where | 
I had formerly passed, the same man again. I 
saw at first glance that he knew me, and al- 
most expected another shot from his rifle ; hut 
he let me pass as though I had been a ghost ; 
and, looking back from the top of a hill, I saw 
him plunge into the wood, with his weapon on 
his shoulder.” That was the last ever seen of 
Potter in Kentucky, and rumor said that he 
committed suicide somewhere in the depths of 
the forest. Whether that was true or other- 
wise, the map was a profound mystery to all 
who knew him in life, and probably supported 
himeelf by exeeting toll from travelers on the 
mountain roads. 

























a cross wife? Elixir. 


Josh Billings says: ‘Give the devil his 
dues,”’ reads well enough in a proverb; but 
“what will become of you and me if this ar- 
rangement is carried out ?"’ 


A Wisconsin man sat down on a bee-hive the | 
He regrets the thinness of his | 


other day. 
trousers. 


A traveler in Pennsylvania asked his land- 
lord if he had any cases of sun-stroke in that 
town. ‘No, sir; if a man gets drank here, we 


say he is drunk, and never call it by any other | 


name."’ 


A Connecticut minister, in a time of drought, 
prayed for rain in a more specific way than is 
customary. He asked not for thunder-showers 
that would carry away the bridges, but for a 
drizzle-drozzle, that would last for a week. 


A negro was caught in a man’s garden at 
Roanoke, North Carolina, the other night, in 
close proximity to a lot of fine cabbages. When 


interrogated as to what he was doing, he re- 
plied: ‘ Good Lord! dis nigger can’t go no- | 


whar to pray without bein’ troubled !"’ 


A young lady of Kansas city, one of the 
fashionable belles, was frightened almost out 
of her wits a few rhornings since, on discover- 
ing, snugly ensconced in her chignon, an inno- 


cent little mouse, which had crawled into, and | 


made a bed of, that feminine adornment while 


its fair owner slept. Moral-—Every young lady | 


should keep a cat in her chignon. 


“Tae Cororep Troors Foveut Nosty.’’— 


A white veteran, observing the colored proces- | 
sion at Providence the other day, was reminded | 


of this incident: We had been fighting over 
the Lynchburg road all the morning, just a 
little brigade of cavalry of us, and were being 
pushed back, inch by inch, when an orderly 
rode up, saying: “ Hang to it, boys; the in- 
fantry are right here, white and black, side by 
side.”’ In a few moments a portion of the 


colored troops came up; we fell back through | 


their ranks, they started on a charge with a 


| cheer, the Lynchburg road was ours, and in less 


than an hour we got the news of Lee’s surren- 
der. We could have hugged those black fellows 
that morning when we saw them. 


A Yankee Answer.—As illustrating the 
manner in which the true New England Yaa- 
kee always evades being ‘ cornerd,” a capital 
story is told of a Yankee schoolmaster who was 
always bragging about the United States. In 
conversation with an Englishman, he said : 

“We can lick you right smart. We've allus 
done it, and we can do it again. At Lexing- 
ton, Concord, Saratoga, Bunker Hill, and lots 
of them places, we give you fits.” 

“ Yes,” said the Englishman, “ 1 do remem- 
ber those places ; but then there was the battle 
of White Plains, (at which the Americans 
suffered a severe defeat, and were much dis- 
heartened.) We rather beat you there.” 

‘*Wa’al, you did. I forgot all about that. 


| I shouldn’t have thought of it if you hadn’t a 
| spoken of it. 
the Americans Somehow didn’t seem to take any | 


But then, you see, at that battle 


interest in the fight!’ 
ee 
A Virginia “ First Family." 





A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, | 
traveling in Virginia, has met and talked with | 


an old gentleman, who gave him some interest- 
ing bits of history concerning the family of 
Robert FE. Lee. These are useful to demon- 


| strate what has been said of the renegade char- 


acter of ex planters’ families there. 

The great Lee family was far more conse- 
quential tnan the Washington family, and 
sprung from one Richard Lee, who settled on 
the Lower Potomac, with slaves, about L670, 
and whose great-grandsons were Richard Henry, 


| Francis Lightfoot, and Arthur, all big patriots 


in office or harness. 
‘*Light Horse’’ Harry Lee, father of the 


great rebel general, was of an obscure, collate- 


ral branch of the Lee family, and he had two 
crops of children, taving married twice. The 
first crop was headed by Henry Lee, and in the 
second crop came Robert E. Lee. The history 
of the latter we all know; but few have ever 
heard of his half-brother, Henry. 

Henry Lee was a fox-hunting gentleman, who 
seduced a young lady of Westmoreland county, 
and then refused to marry her. He spent the 
whole of his large property, and, when not fox- 
hunting, figured in a small way in literature. 
At last he was reduced so low that he petitioned 


| for a foreign Ministership, and was nominated 
| for it by Jackson; but his enemies ‘followed 


him to Washington, exposed his peccadilloes, 
and the Senate rejected him. He had already 
gone abroad with his wife, fully expecting to be 
confirmed ; and it is supposed that he lived in 
extreme penury and remorse in Paris; for he 
never returned to the United States. ‘This was 
a planter Lee. 

The lady he seduced was also a famous fox 
and raccoon hunter, and she married afterwards 
a planter of means, who was a good type of 
the more modern East Virginian. 

This man, whom we will call Sparks, lived a 
dishonored social life on account of his wife; 
but he was able, with his money, to get to- 
gether any number of carousing men to dinner. 
Nearest his place (which, if I mistake not, was 
the identical residence of one of the great Lees) 
stood one of those old Episcopal churches, built 
of imported bricks, which had fallen somewhat 
into decay because of the laziness of their 
clergy and thé loss of their glebe-lands. 

The man Sparks wanted the bricks of that 
church to build a barn, and he took advantage 
of the presence of the county magistrate, tipsy 


with the rest, to propose that they set the an- | 


cient house of God on fire. It was hailed asa 
right good blasphemous proposition, and out 
they went with torches and slaves to smoke the 
bats and owls from their habitation. 


‘‘ My father was present,’ said my inform- 
ant, ‘* when they put the fire to the fine old 
structure, and I have often heard him say that 
it was as calm weather when they fired it as 
if all the wind was dead. But as soon as the 
flames jumped up through the oak rafters and 


| got into the thick cobwebs under the shingles, 


there blew up a breeze that took that fire and 
swept it across a long lot, and in a twinkling 
the woods around the dwelling of Sparks were 
ablaze.” 

“Did it burn the rascal’s house up?’’ said I, 
excitedly. 

‘* No, they got it out before that.’’ 

‘Oh, pshaw! ‘That didn’t end like the 
books I have read about wicked men.” 

a 

The Thanksgiving Among the Corn, 





An earnest minister made the following re- 
marks to an assemblage of brethren: “ Some 
of my people had come out West. They were 
in a very destitute region, and the hand of the 
Lord seemed to point it out to be my duty to 
follow them and endeavor to plant the gospel 
there. [| was poor. They could raise but a 
hundred and fifty dollars a year; to this the 
Board of Missions added two hundred. It 
seemed a dark prospect, but I trusted that the 
Lord would provide, I secured a lot of a few 
acres of new prairie land, broke it up, and 
planted the upturned sod in corn, potatoes, and 
turnips. The fall came. In the abundance of 
ministerial work I had given little attention to 
my field. When I came to gather the crop, I 
found a hundred bushels of potatoes, a hundred 
bushels of turnips, and three hundred bushels 
of corn. There was all my family needed of 
those things. 
went among the corn, and kneeled down and 
thanked God. God has poured out his Holy 
Spirit upon my people. We have been full 
with the favor of the Lord. Not long ago I 
received a call from a wealthy church in the 
State of Ohio, with an offer of three times the 
salary mentioned above and a furnished par- 
sonage. 1 wrote and told them what the Lord 
was doing. They replied that they could not 
ask me to leave here under such circumstances ; 
and they are now looking elsewhere for a 
pastor.” 

Such was the testimony of one that was hap- 


| py and grateful in his work. It may encourage 


the heart of some of those beloved young 
brethren who are inquiring where the Lord 
would have them to work in his vineyard. Let 
them nat fear to go where men are most needy, 
and where the work of the church is the hard- 
est. He who led a whole nation out into a how!- 
ing wilderness, :nd fed three millions of souls 
fer forty years, can be trusted as to the wants 
of one beheving family. 


‘* He commanded the cloud from above, 
And op@ned the doors of heaven ; 
He rained/down manna from above, 
And gave them of the corn of heaven. 
Man did eat. angels’ 
He sent them meat to the full.”’ 


What medicine does a man take when he has 


| 
| 
t 





THE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 


What is a Good Cow ? 

A writer in a recent number of the Galaxy | 
gives the following general hints regarding the | 
selectior. of a good cow for milk producing : 


tive apparatus, for which we require a capa- 
cious belly. : 
Second, That the largest possible develop- 


\ ment of the animal shall he behind, indeed the 


udder and parts adjacent. A cood eow is likely 
to be wedge-shaped, of which the head is the 
smallest end, Big heads, horns, er shonldbrs 
| are not desired, because they have to be nouir- 
ished by the food. But these are indispensa- 
ble: a large bay and hindquarters to support 
i and minister to it. 
What do our milkmen Jook for in: selecting 
milk-viving eows?) The first appearance, fo a 
jndye. will convey an impression as to the 
health and constitution of the cow. He will 





It seemed like a miracle. I | 


ask, also, a bony frame, one that does not steal 
the fat from the miik ; and he will feel the skin, 


lish hair; he will ask for good lung room, a 
}eapacious belly, a wide rump, and well-devet. 
| oped bag, covered with hair. Extending tron 
' this bag, forward, he will be desirous to see 
| prominent the two great veins which lose them- 
| selves in the belly ; and on the back of the ud- 
| der he will look for many well-defined branch- 
ing veins. . 

Then comes Guehon’s * milk-mirror,’’ which 
is a broad strip of hair running up from the 
| pdder to the vulva, which is considered the one 
thing needful ; but which has not, in this coun- 
try, been found an infallible test, though it is 
a good one. If, in addition, the cow is gentle, 
good-tempered, you may be sure of a milk- 
maker, 


Hog’s Hair for Tobacco Plants.--I speak 
from tive years’ experience in the use of hog’s 
hair in plant beds, that is decidedly the best 
manure for tobaceo plants I have ever seen 
| used; very far superior tohen house manure, 
or Peruvian guano,er any of the phosphates 
or tobacco fertilizers in use. | have never fail- 
1 ed when using it to raise early, strong vigorous 

plants in abundanee, even on land which could 
| hardly be ealied plant Jand., 
| My plan is, after moderate burning to kill 
the seeds and roots of the weeds and grass, to 
prepare the bed in the ordinary way, and when 
ready for the seed, to springle the hogs hair 
thickly, if you have enough, all over the bed, 
then chop it in lightly with hoes, smooth the 
bed with the back of arake, then sow the seed 
and trample the bed closely and smoothly. 

1 believe thatalmost any Jand with a profer 
degree of moisture will bring good planis with 
hogs hair. The hair acts mechanically by eap- 
illary attraction to preserve moisture at the 
| roots of the plants, and by its gradual decay 
j affords ammonia aid other substances, for 
| 








the nourishment and vigorous growth of the 
| plants.—Cor. Southern Cultivator. 
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Domestic Recipes. 

For a Bone Felon: Take small parcels or 
scrapings of pewter and mix with mercury to 
| & paste, and poultice the felon until relieved. 
| Some persons say that lead will answer a good 


purpose. 


To Cure Small-Pox and Scarlet Fever: Sul- 
phate of zinc one grain, foxglove (digitalis) 
| one grain, one-half teaspoonfhi of sugar mixed 
with two teaspoonfuls of water. Dose—One 
spoonful every two hours; for children, smaller 
doses. 


Beef Hash: Slice some cold beef and esld 
boiled potatoes, put an onion to a good gravy, 
either from the joint or stewed from the bones. 
Let the potatoes and beef simmer in the gravy. 
Add pepper and salt, thicken the gravy, and 
serve hot, with slices of toasted bread in the 
bottoin of the dish. 





Irish Stew: About two pounds of a neck of 
mutton cut in pieces. Season with pepper and 
salt; slive three onions thin, put them in @ 
stew-pan, put the mutton over, and pour in 
just enough cold water to reach, but not cover 
the mutton. Let it boil up and then simmer 
ently foran hour and a quarter. Peel two 
pounds of potatoes of the same size and place 
them on the mutton, and dredge over a little 
flour. Simmer half an hour loner and serve 
hot. 


Whitewash that will not wash off: Slake the 
lime in the usual way. Mix one gill of flour 
with a little cold water, taking care to beat out 
all the Jumps ; then pour on it boiling water 
enough to thicken it to the consistency of com- 
mon starch when boiled for use. Pour it, while 





hot, into a bucket of the slaked lime, and add } 


A little ‘* blue water,’ made by squeezing the 
indigo-bag, or a litth pulverized indigo mixed 


| one pound of whiting. 
jin | 
with water, Improves if. 


To Ascertain the Quantity of Lumber in a 
Log: Multiply the diameter in inches at the 
jsmall end by one-half the number of inches, 
,and this product by the length of the log in 
feet, which last preduct divide by 12. Kxample: 
Iipw many feet of lumber cau be made from a 
log which is ‘56 inches in diameter and 10 feet 
long? Solution: 36 waultiplied by 18 equals 
648; 648 multiplied by 10 equals 6480; 6480 
divided by 12 equals 540. Answer. 


Veal Patty.-Four pounds veal steak, chop- 
| ped while raw, very fine; mix with it eight 
butter crackers rolled ; a piece of batter oft he 
size of an egg, and two well beaten eggs. Mix 
all theroughly together and season with pep- 
per and salt. A little sage, thyme or savory, 
is thought an improvement by some. Mould, 
into aloaf; put small bits of butter on top, 

and cover with grated bread crambs. Jadge of 
| the quantity of butter necessary by your own 
taste. If not liked very rich, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter cut up and sprinkled over will 
be plenty. Bake two hours. When cold cut 

off slices as froma loaf of bread, for tea, or 

side dishes. 





| =< 
The Wife. 
Ilow is it that neighbor B-—~— succeeds so 
well? He had nothing when he started in life, 


and now he is rich. 
success ? 


What is the seeret of his 
We will tell you. [le has got a prn- 
dent and industrious wife. What Mr. B. car- 


ries into the house is taken eare of, and not an | 


| article, to the value of a farthing, is wasted. 
The children’s clothing is usually made from 
that which is partly worn, and the work done 
| by the industrious wife and mother. Go 
her house when you like, and you will find her 
busy. Unlike many we koow, she never wastes 
her time attending halls and parties of pleasure 
| which are of no use or profit, This is the secret 
of neighbor B's success—a good,wife. Young 
gnen who are looking for companions, should be 
| particular in their choice, if they wish to suc- 
/ ceed through life. — 
away with a fine voice, a pretty ball-room dan- 


cer, and a lazy flirt, without inquiring intp her , 
This is the reason why so. 


domestic qualities. 
many young men succeed no better, and become 
bankrupt. ‘Their household expenses are more 
than their income. A lazy, fashionable wile is 
the poorest kind of property. What can she do 
to benefit her husband ? 
bread, mend his stockings, or wash his clothes. 
| A girl must be employed in the kitchen at con- 
| siderable expense. 
| while everything rans to waste. 
' Remember this, and when you look out for a 
| wife, choose one that can wash and knit, as 
well as sing and dance. 
ware of the female who has only given her at- 
tention to the latter accomplishments. Unless 
your purse has no bottow, she will ruin you, 
“ Massa’s bery sick—de doctor says he ean't 
lib mo’ dan two, three, four days longer!” ex- 
claimed Peter Snow, with a sad countenance. 
‘*Bery sorry for you, Pete; but the best of 
massas will die, dat am a fac—dar ain't no help 
fordem. Wot am de particular diagosense ob 
bis case, Peter ?'’ ‘* De doctor says he bas got 
two buckles on bis lungs, and ¢u’ more on bis 
stomic ; den he habs a digestion ob de brain, a 
geltiation ob de alementary canawl, an’ de 
dydrofogy in de kin-knees, an’ sumfin’ or oder 
am de matter in de region ob de gizzard! Oh, 
it am a drefful case !" 
—-_>>--——_--- 


A witness in a gurder case, of Macon, Geor- 
gia, swore that he saw the murder at the dis- 
tance of a hundred yards—had measured it by 
stepping—but could not tell the number of 












steps nor how many feet there are in a yard. 


to find it flexible and covered with close, soft- | 


Stir all well together. | 


into | 


Some persons are carried | 


She will not bake his | 


Nothing is taken care of, | 


Sut by all means be- | 








CONSTITUTION 
oF THE 


NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 


ARTICLE I. 
Section 1. This organization shall be known as the Na- 


! tional Labor Union, and its jurisdiction shall be confined to 


the United States. 
ARTICLE II. 

Src. 1. The National Labor Union shall be composed of 
such organizations as may now or hereafter exist, having for 
their object the amelioration and advancement of the condi- 
tion ef tho<e who labor for a living. 

Src. 2. Each organization shall be entitled to one represen- 
tative, and each State Labor Union to three for the State at 
large in the National Labor Unon, provided that represen- 
tative. derive their election direct from the organization they 


| claim to represent, ‘ 


ARTICLE IU. 
Seo. 1. The officers of the National Labor Union shall be 


| elected annually on the third day of the session, and shall 


hold their office until their successors are duly elected. They 


First. Health, good constitution, or diges- | shall consist of a President, Vice President, Recording and 


Arsistant Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee 
of nine members 

Sre 2. The above-named officers shall constitute a Bureau 
of Labor 

sec. 8. There shall be one Vice PYeaident for each State, 
Territory, and the District o: Columbia, to be chosen by the 
State Labor Unions where they exist. Where there are no 
State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventionsat their 
next meeting preceding the annual meeting of the National 
Labor Union. If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
National Labor Union shall have power to appoint at their 
reguiar annual meeting. 

Sec 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be located in the city of 
Washington, D.C 





APTICLE IV. 
| See. 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
| National Labor Union and the ‘* Bureau of Labor,” and pre- 
serve orver and enforce the lawa. He «hall sign all orders 
for money drawn ou the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be 
| the custodian of the seal, which shall be affixed to all docu- 
| ments emanating trom his office, and perform auch other 
| duties ag may be required of him by the Bureau of Labor, 
} and the interest of the var ous organizations in the several 
| States demand : 

Sec. 2. The Vice President shad, in the absence or disabili- 
ties of the President, portorm the duties of his office. 
| ARTICLE V. 

See. bl. The Recording Secretary shail keep a correct ac- 
| count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union and 
' Burean of Labor. fle shall fill all blanks, and write all or- 
! ders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a debit 
| and credit account, and shall report the condition of the 
| finances at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor, and per- 
| form such other service as may be required by the National 
; Labor Union and Bureau of Labor, Tn his absence the As- 
| sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office, 

ARTICLE VI. 

Sxc. 1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys, pay all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and properly 
attested, He shall keepa debit and credit account, and re- 
port at each meeting of the Bureawoft Labor. He may be 
required to vive such bouds with such security asthe Bureau 


may require, 
ARTICLE VII. 

Src. 1. The Bareau of Labor shall meet at least once in 
each month, at such time and places as the interest of the 
Union may require. They shall fill all vacancies in said Bu- 
reau. They shall have power to grant charters to the va- 
rious organizations in the different States. In connection 
| with the President they shall advise and superintend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, land, loan, building, and co- 
operative associations generally, in the different States. 
They shall inquire into and inform the various organizations 
as to when, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 

sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will 
| be requiped. Theyshall give especial attention to protecting 
| gle rights of the workingmen of the various organizations 
chartered by the National Labor Unions in bringing to jus- 
tice those who may rob them of their wages, the bringing 
about such legislation in the several States as may be ne- 
cessary for the interest and advancement of the condition 
of the laboring classes, 

Sec. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
Secretary, and such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the objects of the National Labor Union. 

Sere. 5. They shall report annually to the National Labor 
Union the condition of the various organizations, also the 
general condit.vs ot colored labor in the United States, with 
such recommendations as they may think necessary. 

sec. 4. They shall, in connection with the President, act as 
agents for the securing of employment, to labor of all kinds, 
and its transfer from one State to another. 

hecoo, OTF Coluimucications in relation to business per- 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, must be 
marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Sec. 1, Seven members, in any organization, shall be euffi- 
cient to apply for a charter, which shall be granted on the 
payment of five dollars. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each organization to prepare 
an annual statement of the condition of said organization, 
with sueh other information as may be to the interest of 
workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one 
month before the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 
the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
National Labor Union at its annual meetings. 


ARTICLE IX, 


Src. 1. Bach local organization or representative shall pay 
+ tax of ten cents annually per member. The tax of an or- 
ganization shall be paid on the presentation of the creden- 
tials of the delegate; and no delegate shall be allowed to 
take part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax Is 


paid. 
ARTICLE X. 


Sec. 1, The mecting of the Nationa! Labor Union shall be 
held on the second Monday of December in each year; and 
shall commence its session at 12 M. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the National Labor Unions may 
be called by the President, upon the request of the Bureau of 
Labor. 


ARTICLE Xf.—Orper or Business. 


. Report of Committee on Credentials. 
. Roil of members, , 
. Reading of minutes. 
Keport of Bureau of Labor. 
. Report of standing @nd special commitwvef. 
Report of local organizations. 
. Unfinished business. 
. New business, 
. Adjournment. 


Se Ketan De title 


ARTICLE XII. 
Src. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 


at the reguiar annual meetings of the Nationa! Labor Union 
by a two-third vote of all members present. 








Prospectus of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau ef Labor ‘of the United States ot 
America. 


Feliow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States : 

The question of the hour is, How can the workingman 
best improve his condition? This question is not ouly being 
agitated in the United States, but throughout the civilized 
world. The universal law of our existence is: “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
you with this tact, that it is a Divine law, that we must la- 
bor, and that the comforts of life can only be attained by 
honest, patient toil. 

Itshould be the aim of every man to become @ capitalist; 
that is, every man should try and receive an exchange for his 
labor, which, by proper economy and investment, will, in 
the future, place him in the position of those on whom he is 
now dependent for a living. At least it should be your as- 
piration to become the owner of your own homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
As workingmen we canonly possess these blessings by being 
| industrious with our brains and hands, temperate in our 

habits, and economicaj with our means. 
| It is the duty of our National Labor Union, and more par- 

ticularly the Bureau of Labor created by your delegates as- 
sembled from neariy every State in the Union, to advise with 
you upon the best and most speedy means to better your 
condition in the United States, 

We look with painful emotions upon the present condition 
of colored labor in the several States. Disorganized, poorly 
paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to iw 
; own Welfare. After a careful survey and consideration of 
! this vital question, in which we have consulted the wisdom 
and expemence of the most profound economists and labor 
ceformers of our times— 

We advise you, Ist, to immediately organize, because labor 
can only protect itself when organized ; that is, by being or- 
ganized thoroughly, you have the command of capital. You 
receive better pay for your labor, You learn where and how 
to invest your labor to better advantage. You learn the 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to respect 
that capital, and make that capital respect your labor. You 
learn how aud where to create employment, to give your- 
selves work when you are debarred by opposite combina- 
| tions. You learn the wants of your fellow workmen and 
how to provide for them. 

In a word, without organization, you stand in danger of 
being exterminated. Youcannot expect to be profitably 
employed, aud the trades will soon die out in the race. 
| With organization you will find employment, you will force 

opposite combinations to recoguize your claims to work 
without restretion because of our color, and open the way 
| for your children to learn trades and move forward in the 
| enjoyment of allthe rights of American citizenship. How 

shall youorganize? We answer call a general meeting of the 
workingmen inevery city and town, and atter discussing 
the importance of organization, appoint a ittee of one 
from each branch of trade or labor represeuted, to prepare 

a plan for organization, When they have reported a plan, 
| then appoint your committee on constitution and permanent 
| organization. When they report, proceed immediately to 
| form yourselves into an association, send a copy of your 
| constitution and list of officers to the Bureau of Labor, and 
| get your Charter. We would advise, where there is a suffic- 

lent pumber of any particular branch, that they organize 
| separate associations. As each man desires to follow. that 
| business for which he has been educated. As a constitution 
| for the government of a carpenters’ association will not 
! 

! 








suitfor the government of a laborers’ association, it is im- 
portant that you organize each tranch separately. £ive men 
of any one branch organized, can accomplish more in the 
interest of that particular branch, than being associated 
with five hundred men of several branches, Mixed organi- 
| Zalions have always proven disasterous to the labor reform 
movement, except in delegated bodies The above organi- 
| Zations reterred to, are simple organizations for the protec- 
| tion of labor and wages. 
| | We would cail your attention to, and advise, 2nd that you 
| form yourselves into co-operative Trades Unions. While 
| these are the most beneficial associatious of modern timea, 
they require much judgment, and intellectual ability tomake 
, them @ success. They seem to be @ necessity at this time 
| in order to furnish employment to colored men in many 
| States in the Union. We could net furnish a general plan ot 
organization. Each particular association must be govern- 
| ed by special rules. Wecan only advise you how to organ- 
| ize, when you inform the Bureau what you propose to organ- 
| ize. We can but say the;generai principle is, for each Bp 
| to take @ given amount of stock, and pay that in weekl-, or 
| monthly installments uatil they have enough to comr. sane 
business with, 80 that, by a comfiination of their O26) and 
fabor, they will form a capital and business that will) ve 
| them an independent living. In organizations of this £5 d 
| no npr yen should be placed upon parties ir, vesting oon 
cause of their ether relations. Let any man ¥ il 
an interest with you. “ ar Gre, cake 
3. We should advise you to organize By jjdi 
| Associations, These can easily be est tiishe og Bw 
| tion with your ‘Trades and Labor Univns,” and will bave a 
| tendeucy to strengthen and perpetuate them. Experience 
| has proved that all men can, by the *.geucy ofa weil regu- 
| lated building association, buy » house tor what he would 
| pay rent forone. We shall be pleaseu to advise you upon 
| the mostimproved plans of orgs nization. 
| 4. In order to 6ffect & more Noorough organization of the 
| colored workingmen of the United states, and advise and 
enlighten them upon all questions affecting their interest, 
| and battis with the prejudices manifested because of our pe- 
| culiar position, the National Labor Convention has adopted 
the New Era, a weekly journal published in the city of 
Washington, as the organ of the Colored Workingmen ot the 
| United States. It shali be our object to keep you informed 
as to the condition of the trades in each State, rates of w: 
| deroand for labor, value ef real estate, forms cf organiza. 
tion, and to meet all questions, national and local ecting 
the fatavent of the workingmen. “ 
he necessity tor such a paper is admitt 
the least acquainted with our present rman be ye Sr 
aud as it is barely possible to disconnect our labor and pam 
interest from our political, we shall at all times, when th 
necessity domauds, take a decided stand in advising youu 4 
all questions that will be to your interest as a Tace, S 
the good wae common country. . 
As we w#Ve ONS Or More egen 
| aod through all the States to an = edie we ha 
departments of labor, we hope that every man wilt make 
recor = — Se the paper, and seo that his neighbor 
jas One also, until it may be 
aaah, y found in every house in the 
vur course is onward! Let every man 
the wheel, and victory and pa will rh qenga en Ae 
ners. All communications must be marked “ ” and 
oa to the President, Box 191, W . C. 
| pain op a Jur attention is particularly invited to the Consti- 
| tution of the National Labor Union published 
| ceedings of the Convention. : —— 
| Isaac Mrans, President. 
Gsoxex T Duwnine, Vice President. 
Lewis H. Do 
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Sella Martin, 

Isaiah C. Weirs, G@. M. 

Anthony Bowen, D.M. 
ap7-6m. 
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